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NOTES FROM SARDINIA. 


NUMBER LVI. 


NICE. 


-_—_ 


Nicer, Sardinia, Nov. 17, ’51. 

This is certainly a nice place, if it is in his majesty’s 
dominions. It is nicely located, has nice buildings, 
nice side- walks, nice promenades, nice scenery, a nice 
climate, and in fact everything so nice about it that it 
is a great place of resort. 

But I must say something of my way hither. At 
Marseilles I betook myself to a diligence in preference 
toa steamboat, and was twenty-nine bours upon the 
way, the distance being a hundred and fifty :iles, our 
route of course lying along the Meditteranean, or not 
far from it, although we did not see it till a few miles 
before we arrived here. The scenery was very inter- 
esting the first and the last part of the way. We 
passed out through adelightful vale, thick set with rural 
residences, and walled in by ledges, and followed it 
winding here and there among the heights for the 
— part of the day, the scenery being enlivened 

y dashing water-falls, deep, dark ravines, and ter- 
raced mountain sides, there sometimes being not less 
than a hundred terraces upon a single ascent, and 
sometimes they encircled a conical mountain from its 
base to its summit, presenting a scene of great beauty. 
Aud then again we found ourselves all of a sudden 
basined in by ledges on every side. On one occasion, 
after having been dozing a moment, I looked out, and 
behold, there we were apparently hemmed in on every 
side, before and behind, to the right and to the left, 
by ledges rising to the clouds. How came we in this 
place, and how shall we get out, was the first senti- 
ment of my heart. The truth was that we had come 
in by a narrow pass, and then made so sudden a turn, 
that it was entirely invisible, and it was the same 
with the passage out. It was enough to frighten one. 

Night came on and dropped her gloomy mantle up- 
on the scene, and at the same time it commenced rain- 
ing, and for the whole live-long night I was shut up 
tight with half a dozen Frenchmen and French-women, 
in the polluted air contained in the space of about five 
feet square. As soon as it was dark they closed every 
Window and went to snoring. I attempted to get re- 
lief by opening a window and letting in the air, but it 
Was no sooner done, than some of them would contrive 
to be enough awake to know it, and slam went the 
window again. I remonstrated, and tried the plan of 
opening it only a little and as stealthily as possible, 
but all to no purpose, and I finally had to resign my- 
rind to my fate, and went to snoring with the rest of 

em. 

But what isa Diligence?—is it only a thing five 
feet square? Yes, three times five, there being three 
apartments. Imagine three small coach bodies join- 
ed together, one after another, with the baggage upon 
he tup, covered by a calash the whole length, in the 





front end of which also, are seats for passengers, th 
whole resting upon four wheels, and drawn by three 
horses abreast, and sometimes twice three, and as 
many more at different stages in the rout, as the hills 
require; horses being kept in readiness here and there 
by the road side, to hitch on as occasion requires.— 
Imagine all this I say, and you have a tolerable idea 
of a diligence. 

Morning broke, and whether I was dead or alive I 
hardly knew for atime. But the fresh air coming in 
I felt revived, and began to stir. And especially did 
the scene upon which I opened my eyes, inspire me 
with new life. The sun had waked before me, and 
had burnished the mountain tops, which rose in wild 
grandeur on every hand. We were riding upona nar- 
row mountain ridge, which shelved offon either hand 
into chasms so deep and frightful, that the eye almost 
recoiled from the spectacle. To our right rose an in- 
mense precipice, surmounted by crags whieh lifted 
themselves rudely up on high, and looking off into 
the chasm which yawned beneath and between them 
and us, seemed to be deliberating with each other, as 
to which should take the firstleap. To our left, moun- 
tain height towered above mountain height, higher 
and yet higher as they receded, some of them covered 
with vineyards to their summits, some with groves, 
some presenting the bare rock, and the farthermost and 
highest of them all, mantled with snow. 

And now the thought of what I had lost during the 
nightcame rushing upon me. How many beautiful 
scenes might 1 have passed while I was shut up in this 
dreadful place; but they are lost to me forever. O 
dear, O dear, I had almost a mind to go straight back 
to look them up. 

As we gradually descended the Meditteranean pre- 
sented itself to view on the right, while a vast plain 
spread itself before us, walled in by mountains upon 
the left. We were now in the south-eastern corner of 
France. and fifteen or twenty miles from the borders of 
Sardinia. Arrivingat the plain, the first object which 
attracted my attention was a plow. In another place 
I have spoken of some of the long things which have 
fallen under my observation in my route, and among 
others, of the long English plows, but I will now take 
back whatI then said, so far as it regards long plows, 
for the English plows are only about fifteen feet long, 
but I here saw one which I judged to be at least twen- 
ty: fivefeet in length. Ithad but one handle, and that 
was not a handle, brt a pole, extending about fifteen 
feet straight back, the tip end being about two feet 
from the ground. Its otherend was inserted in the 
beam, which crooked around at the back end, and had’ 
a sort of a point with which the ground was iu a man 


ner rooted up. 
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I observed in use, however, at different places here- 
abouts, a sort of spade hoe, which I supposed to be 
used, to a considerable extent instead of the plow.— 
Conceive a spade, or shovel, but with the lower cor- 
ners rounded off, with an eye te it like the eye of a 
hoe, so set, that the bit or shovel part forms an acute 
angle of about thirty degrees with the handle, which 
is about two feet long, (the men having to stoop about 
as low to operate it,-as the women do te wash in the 
river, by kneeling on the bank,) and you will havea 
tolerable notion of it. 

I have spoken elsewhere of the little tree-like vine- 
yards I had observed in France. I found them every- 
where in the South of France. The stock rises from 
one to three or four feet in height, and is from one even 
to four or five inches through. They appear to be 
pryped off close every year, leaving nothing but the 
naked stump. I observed some vineyards as I came 
alung, thus pruned, the stumps presenting a most 
unsightly appearance, rearing themselves up, in a sort 
of coil, like so many great serpents. In the Spring 
shoots spring forth from the head of the stump and 
hang gracefully over in different directions, which are 
allowed to attain the length of fout or five feet, and 
muintain their position like the limbs of a tree. When 
burdened with fruit they are of course more or less 
weighed down; but they seldom have any artificial 
support, although occasionally 1 have seen them tied 
to smallstakes. They are plauted,two rows together, 
say three or four feet apart, then intervenes about a rod 
of vacant ground, and then two more rows, and 60 on 
alternately through the field, The intervening space 
is devel to other crops, and what is curious, two 
contiguous intervening spaces are never devoted to the 
culture of the same crops. 

Respectfully, 
Warren Isnam. 





NUMBER LVIII. 
NICE AND ITS NICE THINGS. 


Nicer, Nov. 17th, ’52. 

T havespoken of Nice as being a nice place, and as 
having a great many nice things about it, and conse- 
quently as being a place of great resort. It is espe- 
cially so in the wintet season, on account of the bland- 
ness of the climate. The English are herein troops, 
and yet, will you believe it, it is forty-four degrees north 
of the equator, a degree and a half further north than 
Detroit. Look upon the map and see, and then guess 
my surprise upon finding myself, as I approached the 
town, in the midst of erange, lemon and olive groves, 
weighed down with their precious burdens—in the 
midst of roses in full bloom in the open air—in the 
native region of the alee, the palm, the fig and other 
tropical fruits? ; 

Nice, (which is pronounced Neece,) is located upon 
the Mediterranean, ove hundred and fifty miles east 
of Marseilles by land, and is hemmed in by moun- 
tains, its population being about twenty-eight thou- 
sand. Two things in addition to the above, greatly 
interested me, as I had scarcely had a glimpse of 
either since I left my native land. viz: Indian corn 
and green blinds to residences. I had seen some 
faintish specimens of the latter in the south of France, 
but here only have I seen them in general use, and 
such as I have been accustomed te see in my own 
country; and they contributed not a little to the pe- 
euliar beauties of the place. What is called the old 
town is nothing more than any other old town, but 
the new town is very beautiful. The streets are clean 
and wide, and the houses new or comparatively so, are 
five, six and seven stories high, covered with a cream- 
colored stucco, and all furnished with green blinds to 
the highest story. The range of buildings fronting the 
sea, and the ranges upon each side of the stream which 
yuns through te city, present a most fascinating ap- 
pearance Add to this, that the grasses are as green 
and fresh as with us iu the month of June, and tha 
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flowers are blooming all around you, while the ter- 
raced mountain sides which rise around the town, are 
covered with olive groves and vineyards to their ver 
summits, from which neat and tasty residences loo 
down upon the city and sea. 

I have spoken of the aloe. I had before seen specie 
mens of it in green heuses, but O, how dwarfed com- 
pared with those that here were to be seen every- 
where in the open air. What would you think ofa 

lant whose leaf measured twelve inches broad, four 
inches thick in the middle, and six feet long. But 
such are the dimensions of the leaf of the aloe, or 
some specimens of it which I measured here; the 
leaves growing directly out of the root, and turnin 
over in every direction so as to occupy a space covert 
eet indiameter. Surely the plant must feel itself at 
home here, And the orange and lemon trees, why I 
have seen oranges hanging in clusters almost like the 
grape. I have noticed geraniums here too, eight and 
ten feet high in the open air. 

I am sorry to say that the fig tree, around which 
cluster so many hallowed associations, is ugly looking 
and the fruit also. The latter is pear-shaped, and is 
stuck upon the leaves almost without a stem. 

But the olive is a beautiful tree. Its limbs and fo- 
liage, which last is of a light pale green, resemble 
those of our common willow, the bark that of the iron 
wood of our forests, and the general configuration, 
of the tree, which has age, is not very unlike that ofa 
thrifty old apple tree. The fruit is small, about the 
size of a pea-nut, and perhaps an inch long, and hangs 
thick upon the trees. Itisa stone fruit. The oil is 
pressed out. Nothing can be more beautiful than an 
olive grove. Thie trees often stand upon terraces upon 
the hill sides like the grape vine, clinging to the rock, 
I have noticed trenches around some of them, about 
two feet from the body, by which means the lateral 
roots were severed; root-pruning doubtless being re- 
sorted to to make them bear. 

T have spoken of the mountain heights which sur- 
round and overlook the town and the sea. There is 
one here, as at Marseilles, which rears itself uy right 
in the town itself, and there is a gravel way which 
winds hither and thither between rows of cypress and 
aloes, to its very summit, from which there is a most 
delightful prospect; the city, the harbor, and the broad 
blue sea being beneath you, while the mountain peaks 
on the other hand, are above and beyond you, so that 
while you are looking far down upon the interesting 
— below, they are looking down upon you. 

have said the population of the be was about 
2,800, and yet it does not occupy half the area that De- 
troit does, from the fact that the buildings are all high 
and the streets narrow in the old town. Here, as in 
Paris, and in fact, all the cities of Europe, the lower 
story is occupied for shops, and the upper stories, from 
the second to the garret, are crammed with families, 
and what is curious, those of the highest rank are put 
beneath the feet of all other classes, they occupying the 
seeond story, whilethose who are clothed in rags walk 
right over them in their lofty abode. The streets of 
the old town — quite a contrast to those of the 
new, some of them being so narrow that two persons 
can scarcely pass each other. No wheeled vehicle can 
get about among them. Forthese reasons a city in Eu- 
Tope is a much smaller affair upon the ground, than8 
a with the same population in the United States. 

ut the side-walks, the side-walks in the new town 
are an interesting novelty to me. They are paved with 
smooth and pretty pebbles about the size of a pigeon’s 
egg, put down in cement, and wrought into all sorts of 
figures, by means of the different colored stone, pre 
senting a very pretty appearance—very. 

I am told that the ground never freezes here mote 
than to just crust over, a little in January, less than a0 
inch thick. 

And who has not heard of the famous Council of 
Nice, of the Nicene fathers and the Nicene creed? 
Here were congregated in the century the 
most distinguished of the christian fathers, from dif 
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ferent parts of Europe, Asia and Africa, to deliberate 
upon and settle certain matters of faith. and their do- 
ings form quite an era in ecclesiastical history. 

There is the same parade of swords and bayonets 
here asin France, but the people appear to be orderly 
andcivil. And there are kind and human hearts here. 
A little incident which transpired last evening, to the 
honor of humanity, shall be published and read on the 
other side of the Atlantic as a remembrance of her.— 
Just after dark there came a poor beggar woman, and 
sat down by the door of the hotel, in her rags, a most 
unsightly object, and one which most hotel-keepers in 
any country would have driven immediately away.— 
The landlady coming along, caught sight of her, and 
whatdid she do? Did she storm at her and drive her 
away? No. She went quietly and brought her a 
whole plate-full of victuals, and then went and brought 
her a tumbler of wine, and saying some kind werds to 
her, sent her away. 

But there are heartless ones enough here in all con- 
science. I have had a man pay me a three centime 
piece instead of a sous, knowing it to be such, taking 
advantage of my ignorance to cheat me out of two- 
fifths of a cent. 

Respectfully, 
Warren Isnam. 


NUMBER LIX. 
NICE AND ITS NICE THINGS. 


Nice, Nov 17th, 1851. 

I have said that the attractions of Nice made it a 
great place of resort, and that the English were here 
in troops. And so they are. you cannot stir without 
meeting them. There are five or six entire families of 
them at the hotel where I et up, consisting of nobili- 
ty and gentry. They will stay here abouta month 
aud then go to Italy to spend the rest of the winter.— 
They go back and forth like wild geese, some to sunny 
Italy, some to Matleiro,some to the south of Spain, and 
some to one place and some to another. to find, if pos- 
sible, a nice place to spend the winter. And in the 
heat of summer they scatter away to hunt in the High- 
lands, or seek some cool retreat elsewhere. All this 
they must beable to do, besides keeping up a magni- 
ficent house in London, in which to spend a few weeks 
in the year, and at least one or two country residences 
to which to retire, in order to maintain their dignity. 

And all this is very pleasant and very nice,and these 
people can afford to be very nice people, and they are, 
many of them, very. They are social and pleasant, 
some of them intelligent, and then they have such soft, 
white hands, and walk with such an elastic step—why 
I can scarcely blame the poor creatures by whose labor 
they are sustained, for being proud of them, and sub- 
mitting cheerfully to toil and privation for the sake of 
having it said, that no country in Europe can boast of 
such Lords and Gentlemen as they can. 

All this, I say, is very pretty, and very nice, in one 
aspect of it, but not so in another. If the poor crea- 
tures could thus toil and suffer privation and want,and 
thus make their boast of the masters they live to glori- 
aed they could do this, without being divested of 

e attributes of humanity, and reduced to the condi- 
tion of a mere thing, then the case would beotherwise. 

And then look at the moral influence which such an 
example must infallibly exert upon all below them, 
nay, which it is prea, exerting. We will suppose 
them to be free from the vicious habits which ordiua- 
rily accompany an indolent life, the simple fact of 
their living in indolence, is enough to paralyze the 
industry of the nation, and so it is in fact. 

In the first place, there are the farmers who rent their 
Jands, and who, instead of being farmers,set themselves 
up to be little lords, and must have their establishment 
and their wine, and their life of leisure, and their 
sliding scale too, and when they slipped up on it, and 
fell to the level of free trade, O, what faces they did 


land—and for whaf? “Betauté war canzot live in 
idleness and pomp, like their landlords, under a sys- 
tem which puts bread into the mouth of the laborer, 
as well as their'own. 

Andthen there are the mechanics—the master ones 
are above labor, and the journeymen only labor as the 
are compelled to spending two or three days in pea 
week in idleness and dissipation, or as much time as 
they possibly can and live. 

nd the manufacturing laborers, who are compelled 
to be more regular at their work, and who, many of 
them, earn enoughto enable them to lay up some- 
thing, are so effected by the contagious influences that 
comes down upon them from above, that nearly all 
of them spend every thing as they go along,and have 
nothing left to keep them from the poor house, in case 
of being disabled. Being denied the privilege of 
being idle a part of the time, they coutrive to come as 
near to theirsuperiors in other respects as possible,and 
live out their earnings to the uttermost farthing. The 
exceptions are few indeed. 

And here is an obstacle to the progress of the tem- 
perance cause among the working classes in England 
which can never be overcome under existing institu- 
tions. In the first piers, their masters will never set 
them the example, but willlead them the other way, 
and wherever the latter lead the former will follow.— 
And then there are their idle habits which appear 
an insuperable obstacle. No people will be temper- 
ate who are not industrious. 

I am sorry thus to spoil all the nice things, I have 

said about these people,for I like them, like to see such 
nice specimens of humanity as some of them are, and 
which they could never have been, without bringing 
all these things upon the English people. If they had 
been obliged to toil for a living, they would have had 
none of that suppleness and ease which they now 
have. It would have stiffened them. And thenit 
would have saved their dispositions, and perhaps have 
made them, Lo some extent, unamiable, and what a ca- 
lamity that would have been. Isit not desirable, that 
there should be soine i. le in the world who are rot 
spoiled by hard work? Certainly it is—we want them 
for au example of civility and good breeding, to keep 
the world, by the influence of their example, from run- 
ning back into a state of barbarism. And in this 
light may not these people, afterall, be a great bless- 
ing in theirday and generations? And may not this 
be regarded as a sort of offset to the evils which they 
bring upon the world? 
And the same of kings and queens. Look at France, 
debauched as she is, thro’ the debauchery of a profli- 
gate court. But then, that same court thought I’rance 
to be very civil and polite, and France eould never 
have had this civility and politeness without the de- 
bauchery. Only consider then, how uneouth the peo- 
ple of France might have been, if they had not been 
made polite in the only way possible,that is, by being 
debauched at the same time, and whata calamity that 
would have been! 

And England’s kings too, have been no better than 
they should be. Most of them have been profligates, 
and their influence has gone down to the lowest pre- 
cincts of society, but they were England’s kings, and 
was not that enough? If this influence had not thus 
percolated to the lowest stratum of society, England 
would have had no king, and without a king,and with- 
out Lords, the people would have been without heads, 
and what a calamity that would have been. 


Respectfully, 
Warren Ianau. 





Tax TirtixcHast Coury. Our readers will remember 
that we alluded to this churn after the State Fair as a 
most excellent machine. We have lately received a letter 
from Mr. T., stating that he is not able to supply one-half 
the demand for his churns, that he will get some for 





make up, and how the cry of ruin is ringing thro’ the 


Detroit, if possible, and that he will be here in April and 
probably will sell the right to make and gell in the State... 
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sUMann Lx. The Genoese territory, embracing Piedmont, with 

_ the delightful valleys of the Waldenses, was a repub- 

CROSSING THE ALPS.— GENOA, COLUMBUS, &c. | lic for some three hundred years, I think, which 
_ was overthrown |.y Bonaparte in 1796, when it fell in- 


Genoa, Nov. 20, ’51, 


And here I am in Genoa, so famous as the home of a 
certain “Genoese navigator” Leaving Nice on the 
morning of the eighteenth, we commenced ascending 
the Alps, and went up, up, up, for two hours and a 
half, before we reached the summit, not the summit of 
the mountain, but the summit of the road, our way be- 
ing cut in the side of an almost perpendicular ledge 
along a full view of the Mediterranean, for a consider 
able part of the day, so near perpendicular, that often 
not more than half the road could be cut out by hew- 
ing down the ledge forty feet, while the other half was 
constructed by building a wall whose foundations were 
on the ledge below. Sometimes, and often every few 
rods, we would come to a ravine, turn and go along 
its side, till we got to the head of it, and then turn and 

o right back on the other side. We passed no less 
Ren four of these places in going asingle mile. It 
often seemed that a single misstep of a horse would 
plunge us down thousands of feet. but in reality there 
was no such danger. Most of the gorges in the moun- 
tains, steep as they were in places, were covered with 
olive trees, and some of them terraced for the grape, 
and far, far, below, and sometimes high up on the 
sides, where they were not quite so steep, were the 
habitations of men, apparently stuck on like eagles 
nests. In one instance, there was quite atown upon 
a steep ledge, as it looked, high above us, the steeple 
of the church rising high among the cliffs. At least, 
80 it appeared from the spot where we passed. The 
snow was four or five inches deep and it was cold, 
while clouds were to be seen floating far below us. In 
one or two instances, I looked out in the night and saw 
the mountain side all bespangled with lights, and far, 
farfabeve us, there was a town. 

About fifteen miles from here we passed the spot 
where Columbus was born, and soon Genou rose upon 
our view, «directly across the bay, around which the 
road takes a delightful sweep. 

Genoa is a fine place, having a very good harbor,and 
a population of a hundred and fifty thousand. It is 
increasing in population and commerce. and is the 
principal port of Sardinia. In the architectural beau- 
ty of some of its public bnildings it excels anything 

have before seen, and indeed anything the imagina- 

tion can conceive. I said in architectural beauty, and 
yet, although my eyes were fairly dazzled by its gor- 
geousness and richness, I know not but I ought to be- 
stow upon it some more eppropriate and becoming epi- 
thet ‘ 
The business men of Genoa, are distinguished as ac- 
countants, and for shrewdness and tact in trade.— 
Their manufactures are rather extensive, consisting 
chiefiv of silk velvets, damask, and ribbons, in the 
manufaeture of which several thousand looms are em- 
ployed. They also manufacture filagree work upon an 
extensive scale. 

The women are fond of ornaments, wear large ear- 
rings, part their coal black hair upon the forehead and 
braid and fastend it with a gold pin behind. In the 
street they wear a white muslin scarf, which passes 
over the head and _ reaches almost to the ground, for- 
ward of the shoulders. 

It is a curious circumstance, that the nuns of the 
Fieschine convent here, carry on a wholesale business 
in the manufacture of wifcial flowers, and for atime 
they rose sbove all competition, and commanded the 
trade of both Europe and America, thus devoting their 
energies to the task of supplying the world they had 
renounced with the very thing, which they considered 


as so dangerous to their own spiritual safety. 

There is one municipal regulation here, which is 
worthy of imitation, viz: that all the fish in the mar- 
ket which are not sold during the day, shall be thrown 
away at night. 





to the hands of the French, and continued until the 
peace of Vienna, which transpired, if my recollection 
serves, in 1815, when it was annexed by the higher 
ae to Sardinia. The kingdom of Sardinia, em- 
racing the island of Sardinia, and its territory on 
the continent, contains a population of nearly five mil- 
lions. Its government, is alimited constitutional mon- 
archy, like that of England, the law making power 
being vested in the representatives of the people. It 
is, perhaps, the freest government in Europe, not ex- 
cepting England, for they have no House of Lords.— 
Lying between France and taly, with Austria upon 
the northeast, and Switzerland upon the north, it oc- 
“a a most important position among the Nations, 
he chivalrous valor of its King, Charles Albert, in 
entering the field, at the head of his army, against the 
legions of Austria, thus making a common cause with 
the Italian and Hungarian patriots, and his tragical 
fate, have endeared his name to every lover of liberty 
throughout the world. He died of a broken heart, a 
wanderer in a strange land, Portugal, I think, and his 
son, Vittoria Emanuels, reigns in his stead. 

They are now, after a lapse of three hundred and 
fifty years, just getting up a statue of Columbus, to be 
placed upon a pedestal in one of the most public places 
In the city. In fact, there are to be four statues, with 
designs and groups of personages around him, repre- 
senting the different scenes and changes of fortune, 
through which he passed, to surround the pedestal, in 
the form of a square. Two of them I saw,one of which 
represents him chained, and being dragged off to pri- 
son. There was a calm majesty upon the brow, anda 
benignant, sorrowful, half-pitiful, resigned expression 
upon the countenance,well befitting the man, although 
I doubt not it is the mere product of the imagination. 
Some of his faithful followers are hanging in the ut- 
most distress, upon his person, while the officers are 
hurrying him away. 

Wonderful man! When will the world see such 
another? If he had been guided by the lights of Mod- 
ern science, his achievements would not have been so 
great. But he lived long before Newton demonstrated 
the rotundity of earth, no navigator before him having 
dared to venture far from land. Under such circum- 
stances, amid such darkness, he committed himself to 
the wide ocean, persevering in his course day after day 
and week after week, with nothing but a wide waste 
of waters around him—and that too amid seoffs and 
sneers, murmurings and the outbreaking mutiny of his 
entire crews, from his subordinate officers down to the 
lowest menial, repeated day after day, and day after 
day, as regularly as the sun rose and set, and that he 
should have been able to hold them at bay from one 
day to another. until tke joyful sight burst. upon his 
vision, surely such an achievement was accomplished 
by no ordinary man. 

Such a man needs not the sculptured marble to per- 
petuate his fame—nay, it is but mockery to attempt 
thus to give his memory to posterity, for when that 
marble shall have crumbled into dust, and have been 
forgotten, the name of Columbus will live, and his 
memory be cherished in the hearts of mankind ; nay, 
his laurel wreath will be green and fresh, as long a8 
the earth, embracing the hemisphere he discovered, re 
volves in its orbit. No man can Jive a day longer in 
the annals of time, by reason of any such demonstra- 
tion as that. 

Great then is the reason why the regards of man- 
kind,and of Americans, especially, above all others, 
should cluster around this interesting spot. Multitudes 
of pilgrimages hitherward, have been made by out 
countrymen, to see the place where the great navigator 
was born and lived. It isa consecrated spot—its olive 
groves and vineyards, nay, the very rocks and moun: 
tains of Genoa, are linked to his memory, and thus 
present an aspect of interest, which no others can. I 
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have seen no such olive groves and vineyards as there, 
no such rocks and mountains, no such pebbly shore, 
and, I had almost said, no such stars as those which 
Jook down from the blue heavens upon the spot where 
he was born. 


Respectfully, Warren Isnam. 





NUMBER LXI. 
MORE ABOUT GENOA. 


Genoa, Nov. 19, 1851. 


One of the sights of Genoa is its palaces, with their 
richly pad apartments, and their gilded saloons, 
ornamented with the productions of the chisel and the 
pencil. And towhom do they belong? and by whom, 
and how, were they built? Well, they belong to cer- 
tain families of distinction here, who are 80 gracious as 
to throw them open to the inspection of such as choose 
to pay a franc or two for the privilege of being shown 
through them. Their present proprietors are now the 
wagnates of the land, and so long as they fairly inher- 
ited them from their fathers, it is the least of their con- 
cern how they were built. 

But I was curious to know how these magnificent 
abodes were built, furnished, and ornamented, in so 
costly a style, by private individuals, as though the 
mines of California had been at their command; and I 
learned that they were built in the days of the Repub- 
lic—aye, in the days of the Republic, when Genoa was 
little better than a den of pirates—the reader may guess 
the rest. 

Atlength the piratical bands which infested the 
Mediterranean were broken up, tuose connected with 
them were destroyed, or died off, and their descend- 
ants inherited the booty, of which these palaces are a 
part. Being 10 Jonger a rendezvous for the maraud- 
ers,the character of the place became changed, its pop- 
ulation,wealth, and commerce increased,and now,with 
its one hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, it not 
only takes rank as the first city ard principal port 
in the kingdom of Sardinia, but holds a respectable 
we among the cities of Europe. All these things 

ave transpired, it grieves me to say, since the days of 
Columbus. 

I have another tale to tell, which is no less deroga- 
tory to the far famed Republic of Genoa. I have al- 
teady spoken of the churches of the place as distin 
guished for magnificence. The interior of them, espe- 
cially, presents a finish which I have notseen cqinlied 
in any part of EuropeI have yet visited, its stately 
columns being of different kinds of marble inlaid, and 
surmounted with capitals, and a massive cornice, of 
ary beauty, running all round, from which spring, 

oth a great central, and lateral arches,the whole being 
buruished with gold to a degree that dazzles, and al- 
most strikes blind, the beholder, while the recesses are 
crowded with statuary from the hands of masters of the 


dashes of the pencil worthy of a Raphael. And there 
are two or three other ehurches in the city but little in- 
ferior to this. 
And now comes the tale, and the saddest thing about 
it is, that it is the truth, and formsa part of the history 
of Genoa. In the days of the renublic, there lived a 
ae Genoa, by the name of Paoli,who had raised 
imself to great distinction in the art. insomuch that 
he was above all competition, and, as the first painter 
in Genoa, had orders crowding in upon him from every 
quarter. But all atonce there came forward a young 
man, who excited his fears that the laurel was about 
to be plucked from his brow. The young aspirant had 
Painted a Madonna, of such exquisite beauty, that it 
commanded universal admiration, as a master-piece in 
the art. This awakened the jealousy, and aroused the 
enmity, of Paoli, who had so long enjoyed his pre-em- 
inence undisputed. What! could he brook a rival ?— 
Could he whose praises were upon every lip,give place 


or Appenine though it be. 


country ofien pass. 


it was not to be endured. He seized the fatal weapon, 
laid him dead at his feet, and fled to one of the church- 
es for protection—yes, fled to one of the churches for pro- 
tection; and there he lived in security, until he died a 
natural death, it being the law, at that time, that a per- 
son guilty of crime, fleeing to a church, should not be 
molested while there. 

And while thus protected,he was employed in paint- 
ing the walls of the churches, and the much admired 
pieces there to be seen, are from the touches of his pen- 
cil. When he had fivished one church, he took refuge 
in another, and went to work upon that, and so on, till 
oe were done—his food, of course, being brought to 

im. 

By the way, have we not here a fact which is at va- 
riance with the doctrine so generally believed in, that 
to be an adept in the fine arts, such as poetry,painting, 
and sculpture, a man must possess correct moral feel- 
ings—that his sensibilities must be attuned to the ni- 
cest perceptions of right or wrong, and his heart be a 
mirror, reflecting the simplicity of truth? But here is 
the hand of a murderer, tracing scenes, and giving ex- 
pression to countenances, which seem, many of them, 
to have more of heaven than earth in them. 

There are some other great practical lessons deduci- 
ble from this affair, which need not be written out. 

I amsorry to say these things of a place around which 
cluster so many interesting associations, and to which 
the eyes of mankind naturally turn, as one of the most 
hallowed spots of earth. But truth has compelled me. 
Nobody here denies the facts. It is not so now, as I 
said, the place has been redeemed and purified, and 
pirates and murderers no longer find security under 
the shadow of its protection. But the humiliating me- 
morials of the pastare here. Therestand the palaces, 
erected, as it were, by the actors in these scenes, to re- 
main as monuments to their infamy, long after their 
names and their memory would otherwise have passed 
into oblivion. And there, too, is exhibited the beau- 
tiful picture of the young artist, whose life was the for- 
feit, still the admiration of every behoider. 

Respectfully. Warren Isuam. 
P.S.—I cannot but express my obligations to our 
Consul here, Dr. Baker, and also his lady, for their 
kinduess, and for much valuable information. 





NOTES FROM ITALY. 
NUMBER LXII, 
CROSSING THE APPENINES. 


Pica, Tuscany, Nov. 24, 1851. 


Starting from Genoa, by diligence, on the evening of 
the 20th, we found ourselves, when morning broke, 
winding our way among the Appenines,climbing slow- 
ly around their ascending steeps, at one of their high- 
est elevations, until we had reached the top of theroad, 
far above the clouds, while the top of the mountain 
was still far away towards heaven. Far, far below us 
was a vale, and there lay the road we were to pass. It 
seemed a mile below us, and almost perpendicularly 
down, and yet, wondertul to tell, we were carried down 
upon a full trot, without the dragging of a wheel, so 
gentle was the zigzag descent down which we were ta- 
ken, traversing a distance of five or six miles to gain 
one. If you could take fifty or sixty of the letter S, 
make them about twice.as crooked as they are, and 
then weld them together, end to end, you would have 
a tolerable chart of the road up and down these mount- 
ain heights. By means of these tortuosities, the ascents 
and descen.s are so gradual, that the road cannot be 
said even to be hilly, much less mountainous, Alpine 
I do not remember a place 
where the road ruse to an angle of elevation at sll to 
be compared to the hills over which the roads in our 
And the roads are of tolerable 
width, permitting two vehicles to pass without difficul- 
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In the highest region of the —— to which we 
ascended, the chestnut was the only tree that I observ- 
ed, and it seemed to stand pretty thickly upon the 
mountain sides, though apparently of recent growth, 
and not Jarge. Lower down was the oak. And here 
too I observed two of the three lovely pests of the Brit- 
ish farmer, of which I have made mention. The 
Heather and the Furze appeared to enjoy themselves in 
their Appenine home, spreading their charms, and 
‘wasting their sweetness on thedesert air.” Heretoo, 
in the valleys, were little patches of wheat, embracing 
from half a quarter to a quarter of an acre in a field, 
sown in beds. And the grape too luxuriated in the 
valleys, and their contiguous mountain sides, being 
trained upon trees. 

I have spoken of the chestnut, a tree that I do not 
remember to have met with any where else upon the 
Continent ; but that it grows, and attains to great per- 
fection,all over it, 1 have evidence enough in the great 
profusion of chestnuts everywhere to be met with,from 
one end of the Continent to the other ; and they are of 
monstrous size, at least four times as large as any I 
ever saw in ourcountry. I have not been in a city or 
town on the Continent, but I have found persons at al- 
most every corner, engaged in roasting chestnuts for 
the passers-by, and roasted chestuuts are often served 
up among the dessert fruits at the “table d’hote.”— 
And I have found them to be quite a luxury in anoth- 
er capacity. They never have such a thing as a fire 
at the hotels, even on the Alps, much less elsewhere. 
And when one gets out of a diligence, all shivering 
with cold, and runs into the public house, and finds it 
as cold as the diligence from which he has escaped, 
what is he to do?—how is he to get warmed up? I 
will tell you how. Let him bolt into the street, and at 
the first corner, he will probably fiud a man or a wo- 
man reasting chestnuts, and there let him fill both 
pockets brim full, sissing hot from the roasting pan, 
and,my word for it, the chills will scud away from him 
in quick time, leaving him in a glow, which will dif- 
fuse itself all over him, filling all the chambers of the 
soul with a most grateful sense of enjoyment, and all 
for a penny or two—cheaper than he could get warmed 
from a fire of coals, and far more enduring, for his res- 
ervoirs will not have parted with all their heat for at 
least half a day ; and then, after having gotten the 
worth of his pennies a dozen times over, he will have 
bis roasted chestnuts still on hand, and can eat them 
at his leisure, and everybody knows that a roasted 
chestnut is a good thing. I am told that they consti- 
tute no inconsiderabie portion of the food of the poor. 

I had seen squalid and filthy villages before, but 
never ove so squalid and so filthy, never one which 
presented such a picture of woe,and from which I 
turned away with such loathing, as a small borough 
among the Appenines, through which we passed. The 
houses were of stone, but were, apparently, in the Jast 
stages uf decomposition, both as to parts and elements, 
and the wretched inhabitants, in their filth and rags, 
many of them, scarcely looked like human beings.— 
Gracious heaven! are these my brother-men? Beneath 
that hideous exterior, is there any germ from which 

ean spring those sympathies and affectione which 
adorn the human character. Of a verity there is.— 
They are no lower in the scale of being than the most 
exalted of the race would have been, had they been left 
to develop their characters under similar circumstan- 
ees ; no lower than others who have been enlightened, 
elevated, and 80 renovated as to ally them to the an- 
gels of heaven. And with such capabilities, buried 
and smothered though they be, do they not deserve our 
reepect, our commiseration, and our fraternal regard ? 
If there were a spot in all Europe, where one could 
et away from the divgusting parade of swords and 
ayonets, it would seem to be here. What use on earth 
ean there be for such things in such a place? And yet, 
even here we found them thick around us. 
Forty miles from Genoa, (by water, but double the 
distance by land,) we descended the mountain, and at 
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little port of Spezzia, whose delightful harbor is the 
rendezvous of the American squadron. And thirty or 
forty miles more, brought us to Carrara, so celebrated 
for its marble—all the marble used for sculpture in the 
world, being drawn from its quarries, and those in its 
immediate vicinity. Four or five thousand workmen 
are constantly employed in getting it out. It isa en- 
rious reflection, that all the statues which have ever 
been wrought into form, beauty, and proportion, have 
had a two-fold existence before they were touched by 
the chisel of the artist—first, in the quarry, and sec- 
ond, in the mind of the artist. The tool of the work. 
men only chips off the superfluous matter, when the 
statue appears just as it existed in the quarry, the pat- 
tern in the mind of the artist enabling him to discover 
its correspondent parts. 
Respectfully, Warren Isuau. 


NUMBER LXIII. 
ABOUT HORSES, MEN, MULES AND DONKEYS, 


Frorencr, Tuscany, Nov. 26, 1851. 

Starting from Pisa on the morning of the 25th—but 
Ihave said nothing about Pisa yet, although I have 
dated one or two letters from it. Well, then, it was 
the place where I was deposited after being trundled 
over the Appenines, and is some ten miles from the 
sea, back of Leghorn. It is, moreover, the first place 
in Tuscany I opened my eyes upon. 

Pisa, theu, is a place of seme forty or fifty thousand 
inhabitants, located, very soon after I got over the Ap 
penines, upon the confines of Tuscany, and has the 
Arno running right through the middle of it, makin 
a majestic sweep, and compelling the people to buil 
a beautiful row of houses on each side of it in a com- 
plete semi-circle. I might say some other very pretty 
things about it, but shall not. To save meal, how- 
ever, from being set down as a blockhead, I will say 
one or two of them; that it is avery old place. It was 
one of the twelve famous Etruscan cities which flourish- 
ed previous to the rise of the Roman power, and that 
not many centuries back it was the capital of a flour- 
ishing republic, which put down the African corsairs, 
was a terror to the Saracens, and checked the ambi-: 
tion of Genoa. 

Starting from Pisa on the 25th then, I found myself 
borne along at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour, 
(quite a new thing to me,) over what seemed as beauti- 
ful a plain, as ever spread itself out before the vision of 
mortal man, in the direction of Florence, which is sev- 
enty or eighty miles in the interior. On our left rose 
the Appenines, and on the right the plain stretched it- 
self away until it terminated in a range of mountains, 
which barely rose upon the view in the hazy distance. 
And yet, although the plain appeared as beautiful in 
contrast with the Alpinescenes I had left behind, there 
were some very ugly things aboutit. It was so level 
and low thatit needed draining to be cultivated to ad- 
vantage, or even to afford unmixed delight to the pass- 
er by, fresh though he may have been from rugged 
mountain scenes. There was occasionally an open 
ditch dug, but not often enough to drain the land, and 
the wheat fields were sown in beds, three or four feet 
wide, with deeptrenches between them. Nor was that 
all, the beds were ridged so as to slope off each way, 
like the roof a house, not a modern house, but an ol 
French house. There were vineyards all along, too, 
but they were only planted onthe sides of the open 
ditches, which generally surrounded a patch, say an 
acre of ground, the vines being trained upon trees, 
which ranged along on each side of the ditch, enclos- 
ing beautiful little areas. 

Our way lay up the Arno, along whose left bank is 
a tow-path, and what sort of animals do you supposé 
their boats are towed with? Why with horses, you 
will say, of course, or with mules or donkeys. Bu 
_ are too fast, guess again. Oxen then, you say~ 

ut you are too fast again. It is true that they have 
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these are not the animals employed in towing boats 
up the Arno. 

Tiat noble animal, the horse, seems to be the pride 
of manin every part of the globe, and I never meet 
with one of nicely turned parts, and native exhileration 
of spirits, without having my regards drawn out up- 
on him--nor with one whose ambition and self-respect 
have been destroyed by ill usage, without having my 
sensibilities awakened in his behalf- How comely 
an object is the one, as he proudly champs the bit and 
almost disdains to touch the th with his lofty tread 
—and how forlorn the other, as he bows his neck to 
the earth, and slowly drags along all that is left of 
him, a lean and hagyard carcase. Alas, how blind 
is selfishness, all over the earth; in destroying others 
it immolates itself. 

But there is another sort of contrast more painful 
than this, which forces itself upon the observa- 
tion in these old countries at every step. What isa 
horse? Beautiful as he may be, and gracefully as he 
moves, much as we may admire him for his comeliness 
and value him for his usefulness, how Jittle is his 
worth compared to that of the being for whose use he 
was made, nay, for whose accommodation the great 
globe itself was brought into being. What sort of a 
spectacle, then, would that be, to see this exalted and 
honored being struck down from his high position, 
harnessed in like the donkey, and towing boats up 
the Arno? But such was the spectacle which forced 
itself upon my observation. The contrast drawn above 
between the horse in his exaltation, and the horse in 
hishumiliation, but faintly shadows forth the contrast 
between the different orders of human beings every- 
where to be met with in these old countries. And oh! 
how humiliating to see our brother men so degraded 
in the scale of being, as to present but the mere shreds 
of humanity, and Souenie , too, by the oppressions 
heaped upon them by their fellows, their co-equals, as 
they came from the forming hand of their Creator. 

AsI have got upon the subject of horses, men and 
women, mules and donkeys, I may as well take you 
back to some of the places I have passed through. and 
continue to talk about them, as to go forward to Flor- 
ence and shift the subject of discourse. 

The donkey, then, everywhere, both in England 
and un the continent, is the poor man’s sole depend- 
ance. It isa little ugly looking thing, somewhat lar- 
ger than a sheep, but possessed of amazing strength 
ascompared to its size. I have seen the little crea- 
tures drawing loads of coal in England, sufficient for 
the strength of a good sized horse. And as I have 
approached the cities along the Mediterranean, one of 
the first sights which has invariably met my eyes, has 
been a donkey loaded down with bundles of wood, in 
billets, say one foot wide, two feet deep and four feet 
long, on each side of him, swung over an enormous 
saddle, and behind it a woman driving it, and toting 
rm one-third to one-half as much more upon her 

ead, 

Almost everything is transported upon the backs of 
mules and donkeys. along the Mediterranean. In- 
deed, the streets of their cities, as they were original- 
ly coustructed, are only wide enough for one of these 
creatures, with bags upon its back, to pass, and some 
of them are upon Jedges, and forbid all other means of 
access. Iam confident that I have seen from five to 
eight huadred pounds burden upon a single mule 

Their oxen here, are small, and about the color of 
Mice; their yoke is a straight piece of wood, and in- 
stead of bows, ropes pass from staples in the yoke a- 
Tound the neck; they made me ache to see them. 

Respectfully, § Warren IsHam. 





Srxn Srore of F. F. Parker & Bro. Nearly all kincs of 
seeds can now befobtained at this extensive establishment. 
We are glad to learn that the proprietors have increased, 
this year, largely their stock of Seeds, They have im- 
Ported a large quantity from Europe, which they arefnow 


every day expecting to arrive. They deserve a liberal 
patronage, 





NUMBER LXIV,. 


HIRAM POWERS. 
CAPACITY OF THE PEOPLE FOR A FREE GOVERNMENT, 


Friorence, Tuscany, Nov. 27,’51. 

Having been borne along, say fifty or six y miles, 
over the plain spokea of in my last, we entered a 
gorge in the mountains, and turning short, found our- 
selves in a delightful vale, or rather basin, scooped out 
at the base of the Appenines, and here was Florence, a 
city of a hundred and eight thousand inhabitants, fa- 
mous as the seat of the Florentine republic, so called, 
which flourished previous to the days of the Medici, 
some three hundred years ago The city itself is not 
so very beautiful, but its environs, with their olive 
groves and vineyards spreading themselves over the 
valley, and up the hill sides and the mountain sides, 
present a scene over which the eye wanders with de- 
light. Thus embosomed, the frosts and the bleak 
winds of winter are for the most part shut out from this 
delightful spot, while the sun sheds down upon it his 
mellowest beams. And here, too,as at Pisa, the Arno 
runs through the middle of the city, and winds 
its way right through the valley or plain, over which, 
country seats and villages are thickly strown. 

Florence is somewhat. noted for its sculpture and 
paintings, and here I found our countryman, Powers, 
whose Greek Slave has given him such a world-wide 
notoriety. He is a modest, unassuming man of forty- 
six, of rather more than middling size, and is what 
niay be called a‘‘fine looking man.” He is crowded 
with orders from different parts of Europe and Amer- 
ica. The exhibition of his Greek Slave in the Crystal 
Palace has doubtless been of considerable advantage 
tohim. It was more universally admired than any 
other piece of statuary there exhibited Se popular 
was it that it was cast in a miniature form, and sold 
in the shops, and even 1n the streets of London, at one 
shiliing each; an honor not conferred upon any other 
statue to my knowledge. He said he had seen hard 
times; but had got over them. 

I got him to learn me how to make statue, and sol 
will learn the rest of you. Take —— of clay, then, 
wet it and mix it up with your hands, and after work- 
ing it over a while, as the good housewife kneads her 
bread, begin ‘o shape it into form. At first it will 
look very uncouth, but you have a model in your mind, 
and with your little tools you bring one feature alter 
another into conformity with it, until the whole is 
completed. And then all you have to dois to hand 
it over to skillful workmen, who will take the clay 
model which you have thus produced, and with their 
little chisels; will chip one out from the solid marble, 
which will be a perfect facsimile of it, the clay pattern 
standing before them as they work. That is the way 
the Greek Slave was made. 

I asked him if he never expected to establish him- 
self in the United States, to which he replied, that be 
would be glad to, and should but for the difficulty, or 
rather the impossibility of getting the right sort of 
workmen there, to say nothing of the additional ex- 
pense of transporting the marble. Mrs. Powers is in 
a perfect agony to get back, as she is perfectly isolated 
from Italian society; she said that their morals were 
so loose that she did not allow her children to associ. 
ate with the children about them at all, but as it was 
for her husband’s interest to remain there, she said she 
supposed she must be reconciled. They have seven 
children and their oldest is at West Point. 

I asked Mr. P. if there were intelligence and virtue 
enough among the people to sustain a republic if they 
had one, to which he replied that they might perhaps 
six months, and added precisely the same remark 
which I have made in one of my letters, in relation to 
the French, viz: that they have no confidence in each 
other, knowing each other quite too well. ‘Fhe present 
government, he says, isan absolute despotism. 

Tuscany contains about three millions of people, 
and is under the government of a Grand Duke, who 
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is one of the Royal family of Austria. He is de facto| man race, as the heavens are higher than the earth, 
an absolute monarch, but does not take the title of |by a naked infant, with wings stuck upon bis shoul- 
king, because that would exclude him from the succes. | ders! How such a sight strikes others, I know not 
sion to the crown of Austria, should the contingency | but I must say, that to me it is revolting, not to say 
of its falling to him occur. On the west ii has the; blasphemous. My idea of an angel, so far as sucha 
Mediterranean with Leghorn for its principal port; on | being could be represented upon canvass, would be 
the north-west, Sardinia; on the north and east, Lom-| that the form should he utterly concealed by drapery 
bardy, the most fertile and populous portion of Italy, | about him,except the wings and some faint lineaments 
but now underthe Austrian rule, and on the south the |of the head and face, which is the favorite form in 
Roman States. which those exalted and glorious beings are generally 
In regard to the capacity of the people here for self- | represented in these scenes. The only way in which 
government, it is a problem yet to be solved. That|I can look upon them with the slightest complacency, 
there is a fieneral want of principle, and consequently | is tn suppose them to be young angels, just hatched, 
a general lack of confidence in each other among |end that by and by they will come tosomething. But 
them, is not to be denied. But then, it is something | the difficulty in entertaining such a supposition is not 
to say for them, that they make it a point to maintain | easily overcome, in many instances, on account of the 
a reputation from self-interest, and who will under- | responsibility of the positions in which they are plao- 
tuke to say that a free government might not be sus-|ed, as for instance, in one otherwise very admirable 
tained under the operation of the same principles?—| piece, in which a man, whom I took to be Peter, is 
It is not in every community that individuals have ‘represented as being in the act of sinking amid the 
| billows, his head being just above water, an angel of 


the capacity for self-government, in such a degree as | bil i : y 
to maini@tn a business reputation even, from self-inter- |this sort is stationed on each side of him, each with 


est. And where a community, as individuals, have | an arm around his neck, holding him up, and looking 
that capacity, I think it may be said of them that they | up as silly as two little fools. Others may say what 
have the capacity to sustain a free government. All| they will, I say that ail such representations are a bur- 
that.is necessary to this end, I conceive, is that Che ogee upon the art, and should be consigned to the 
government should be based and administered upon | contermpt they merit. 
correct principles, without any reference to the motives | And there is yet another attribute, without which no 
of those concerned in its organization and administra- | painting should command respect— it should be chaste, 
tion. The very motive which leads a man to estab-|and here again the Florentine paintings, are many d 
lish and maintain a fair business reputation, would | them grossly out of character. Indeed, there are 
naturally lead him to maintain, with all his influence, | paintings in these galleries, of masterly finish, which 
a government which would afford the greatest security | would disgrace the harem of a sultan, and yet, they 
to life and property,and which imposed upon him the | are gazed upon by hundreds of both sexes, every day. 
lightest of burdens. My conclusion is, either that these people are purer 
Ifa free government could only be started among and more angelic than the rest of mankind, or else that 
such a people, I have the fullest confidence that its el- | the stories which are told of them, are no slanders— 
evating and ameliorating influence would work aj And yet, these are the places to which the English no- 
gradual and fundamental change in the general char- | bility flock, with their wives and daughters. Perhaps 


acter of the people. Respectfully, they too, are above contamination. 
Warren Isuam. Indeed, I must say, that a little incident orcurred 


the morning before I left, which almost made me be 
lieve, that they have a purer order of beings here, than 
& are usually to be met with upon this terrene abode of 
PICTURE GALLERIES,—A CRITIQUE. ours. I was dashing down one of the streets, in my 
morning walk, when all of a sudden, a lady of grea 
Frorence, Nov. 27, 51. | personal beauty, and magnificently dressed, came from 
Well, I have been through the picture galleries of | the opposite side walk, so as just to meet me as IJ came 
Florence, and seen those master pieces of art, which along, and begged me to accept three or four rose buds, 
have been gazed upon and admired, by persons from | out of a number which she held in her hand, to beiv- 
every portion of the globe, and there are certainly |serted in the button-hole of my coat, (which is com 
many pieces of great merit in the various collections.|mon in all parts of Europe,) I had never seen her be 
Some that commanded my admiration, but more that | fore, and only had time to thank her for her beautifil 
did not even enlist my attention. present, when she vavished, and | saw her no more- 
My idea of a painting is. that to be worth anything, | had an angel from heaven alighted upon my path, | 
it must .bring over you the illusion, that what you be- should not have been more surprised. And yet, it wa 
hold is a reality, not from any effort,on your part to | done with the utmost delicacy and grace imaginable 
work yourself up into a belief that it is, but the illu- She was leading a beautifu! little boy, of which I tos 
sion must spring spontaneously upon you, aud the|her to be the mother. What puzzled meé still more, 
persons and scenes before you, must be made {o stand ; ¥as, that there were a dozen other gentlemen nea’, | 
oul, in bold relief, and to appear as real persous and| Done of whom were thus honored. 
real scenes. A painting which will not do that, does| But however this matter may be settled, adwittel 
nothing, in my apprehension, and does not deserve the |though it may be, that they have an order of beings 
name. who are above being injurivusly affected by such rep 
There were some paintings of this character in these | Tesentations upon canvass, as those to which | hat? 
galleries, and I was held to them as by enchantment, | !luded, certain [ am, that we have no sueh people it 
but the far greater number were of ordinary character, America, aud that it would not do at all to suffer such 
and I took no sort of interest in them. They exhibit: | things among us. 
ed nice dashesof the pencil, it is true, but they fell so 
far below my ideal of perfection, that I turned from 
them with indifference. Movine Fence. A young farmer in Southfield, Oakland 
There is another attribute which is equally essential | Co. has an expeditious way of moving fence, when it® 
to perfection in the art, and without which no paint-|not be moved far. Let down every alternate corner, lea’ 
ing can rise to the dignity of a finished production, |ing the other locked. When your fence is taken dov? 
viz, consistency and unity of design. Most of the sa-| the en‘ire length, two panels should be locked togetht' 
cred scenes, of which there were many, were spoiled | with the locked ends pointing towards the place wher 
utterly for me, by a disregard to this simple and obvi- | you wish to have the fence stand. Now throwa cba! 
ous rule. What consistency or truth, for instance, can | over between the “lengths” and hook at the bottom, a 
there be in representing an augel of heaven, who is away goes two “lengths” at once in no time, and with 
supposed to be as much wiser as the wisest of the hu. handling, . 
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Respectfully, Wangen Isnau. 
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NUMBER LXVI. 


LEGHORN, AND MORE ABOUT THE PEOPLE. 
Lecuorn, Nov. 28, ’51. 

“There is nothing to be seen at Leghorn, there is 
no use in going there,” Iwas told adozen times. But 
I was determined to see Leghorn, notwithstanding,and 
here lam, inthe most beautiful city I have yet seen in 
Italy. It has not, itis true, the romantic and beautiful 
environs which bestow enchantment upon some of the 
other cities, I have visited, but in the elegance of its 
buildings, and the width and cleanliness o' its streets, 
itexcels them a'l by far. And if it cannot boast of its 

ictures and sculpture galleries, things m rely to be 
ket at, itis not less favorably known on onr side of 
the Atlantic, “for all that,” nor will it be un‘il the stur- 
dy and manly character of our people, shall sink to the 
level of European insipidity. Hats and bonnets may 
make a poor figure by the side of groups of statuary 
and scenes upon canvass, but have they less claims up- 
on the regards of mankind? 

Leghorn, as I said, is a beautiful city, and has a 

opilation of eighty thousand. One reason, why is 
fe nothing to show beyond its naked self, is, that it is 
almost wholly a modern city, and this too, is the reason 
of its superiority in the respect above mentioned. In 
the modern portion of it, which constitutes almost the 
whole of it, the houses are high, stuccoed, of a cream 
color, with green blinds, and louk as fresh and beauti- 
ful as though just built. There isa foss, or wide and 
deep canal, which penetrates the city from one end of 
the harbor, and after winding about, and passing round 
through its most central and business parts, returns 
into the harbor again at its other end, being covered 
vith small boats the whole distance. It passes under- 
neath one or two public squares. These squares, by 
the way, seem to be covered with a species of mortar, 
not hard like cement, but sufficiently cohesive to with- 
stand the effects of rain. T'he harbor, like all other 
harbors I have seen on the Mediterranean, except that 
of Marseilles, is constructed by building a wall part of 
the way across the entrance to a small bay, and the 
shipping is moored under its shelter, at a distance 
from the shore, passengers and freight being trans- 
ported to and from the steamboats and vessels, in small 
boals, at extraordinary chrages. The streets are pav- 
ed with flat stones entirely across, sometimes descend- 
ing from the walls of the houses to the centre of the 
street, along which the water runs off, and sometimes 
descending from the houses to a distance of about four 
feet, and then rising to the centre of the street, making 
a = of indentation, which serves as a gutter on each 
side. 

The people, in all parts of Italy, I have vet visited, 
are substantially the same. They areas polite as the 
Freneh, and as shrewd; but I think their shrewdness 
seldom rises to the dignity of sagacity, and oftener de- 
scends to the level of low cunning. 

Ihave spoken of their general lack of confidence in 
each other, at the same time that they are very careful 
of their reputation for honesty, and expressed my con- 
Viction, that a people, who are thus watchful of each 
other, and thus careful of reputation, from pure regard 
o their own interests, are capable of self-government. 

Tam well aware, that it has been fashionable for 
tourists who have trotted through the country, with a 
thousand bughears in their imaginations, to brand the 
Whole posse of them as a band of robbers, and in this 
character they are made te appear in the books the 
have written: I do not charge these persons with wil- 
fuYmisrepresentation—I am willing to set it down to 
the account of their stupidity. I have exercised no 
stricter watch over my purse in Italy, than in any oth- 
er country I have vaihsél through, and I have travelled 
over routs, which have been represented as being in- 
fested with bands of robbers, unarmed, and without 
the slightest molestation. Nor have I been treated, in 


Admit, that this is all hollow-hearted and selfish— 
what then? Who has authorised meto sit in judgment 
on the motives of men? And, by the way, have we 
no people of this character in America? Suppose the 
command should go forth from the Great King, that at 
the sixth hour of the night, all our people of this char- 
acter should be slain, and those only be spared, who 
were honest upon principle? 

I have recorded some pleasant little incidents which 
I desired to be set down to theircredit. While T have 
found those who, like many in my own country,would 
swindle me out of my last sixpence, if they could, I 
I have found others who seemed indisposed to take 
advantage of me when they could. It is no uncom- 
mon occur ence for them to pay me back little bits of 
change which I have handed them by mistake. I say 
little bits of change; they have pieces of coin here so 
small, that I am almost ashamed to have them in my 
purse, and sometimes throw them out almost by the 
handful, in hopes that they will take them off my 
hands, but they will put them back upon me in spite 
of all I can do, and my only alternative, is either to 
throw them down in the street,or pocket the contempt- 
ible things. I have laid by one asa curiosity, the 

value of it being somewhat less than the tenth part of 
a cent. 

And then again, they are eminently a social .com- 
panionable people. I must say, that I have never had 
more pleasant traveiling companions than they. I 
had two Italian gents from Florence, as my compan- 
ions in traversing the Alps, for two or three days, and 
I became very much attached tothem. When we got 
to the end of the route, if they happened to see me in 
the street, my ears were soon greeted with the cry of 
“Americano! Americano!” and then such a shaking 
and hugging as I got, is not to be met with in every 
country. Americano, by the way, is avery popular 
appellative in Italy. 

It is nevertheless proably true, that some parts of 
Italy are more infested with banditti than most coun- 
tries of Europe, and if, would be strange if it were not 
so. Just consider, that their laboring class are as 
degraded as the same class are in other countries of 
Europe, and then add tu this the circumstance, that one 
or two day’s labor in each week, ie all that is required 
to furnish them the means of subsistene, the rest of 
their time being spent in lounging about drinking 


houses, where they contract all sorts of vicious habits. 


I forgot to say, that the hats and bonnets are manu- 
factured from the straw of rice, by the peasant girls 
mostly in the vicinity of Florence. Rice is one of the 
main dependencies for food in the north of Italy. 
Respectfully, Wakreen IsHam 





NUMBER LXVII. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ROME. 


Rome, Dec. 7th 1851. 
Finding my way blocked up from Florence to 
Rome by land, JI “tacked about,” went by railroad, 
eighty miles to Leghorn, then a hundred and fifty by 
steamboat to Civila Vecchia,and thence fifty miles by 
land again to Rome, thus doubling the distance. — 
Would vou not suppose, that when we arrived at Ci- 
vita Vecchia, after having been tossed all night upon 
a rough sea, we were glad enough to set foot on shore, 
especially as we arrived in the harbor early on a chil- 
ly December morning? There was no fire upon the 
boat, and we were cold, and how long should we have 
been in transfering ourselves, under such circumstan- 
ces, from an American boat, upon American waters, to 
asnug place ata hotel? Would there not have been 
a scrambling as soon as the boat touched the shore?— 
But after how different a fashion are things done here? 
In the first place, the boat did not touch the shore 
at all, and in the next place, the passengers were not 
allowed to touch it, until six long hours had passed 
away. We have our way of doing things, and they 





Teen , otherwise than with the utmost civility and 
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have theirs—we think our way is the best, and they 
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think theirs is. We were only performing a sort of 
moral and political quarantine, which is required in 
all these old countries, a system, however, which avails 
them nothing, and amounts to nothing, except so far 
as it serves as an excuse to the authorities to pocketa 
certain proportion of the contents of every traveller’s 
purse, in the way of fees. Who believes, that any 
such precautions ever kept out a single infectious per- 
son, or that any potentates authority will survive a day 
longer for it? No body believes it. 

I will notinflict upon you a detail of the process 
which had to be gone through with in order to our 
admission into the Pope’s dominions. Suffice it, to 
say, that we arrived at four in the merning, landed at 
ten, and by twelve had got our papers all right to 
— to Rome, and that every thing was done with 

ecoming civility. 

There was guitea formidable array of us, and sev- 
eral diligences were called into requisition, and such 
a queer sp»ctacle as they made, in full rig,I had never 
witnessed before. The vehicles looked as tho’ they 
had been madesome centuries back, the horses were 
small and poor, and the harnesses were half ropes, the 
linos, traces, hold-back fixings, and some other parts 
heing entirely rope, while upon each near horse sat 
mounted a driver who looked as tho’ he had been 
eut, by some bungler, out of a great turnip, as much 
as like any thing else, each having a trooper’s coat on, 
threadbare and p atched, with a broad red belt around 
the left arm, justeabove the elbow. 

Crack went th whips, and away scampered the 
ponies, the threeydiligences followed each other ina 
string, allthe wa to Rome, where we arrived in safety 
in the evening, having passed through the most deso- 
late country, for the greater part of the whole fifty 
miles, that I everseteyes on. I confess [ was not pre- 
pared for this,as I had somehow got a different im- 
pression in regard tothe country. The first thirty 
miles lay along the sea shore, and there were but few 
— in the whole distance, where there appeared to 

ave been any attempt at cultivation. The land 

seemed to be poor and barren, and here and there was 
to be seen a flock of mye ora herd of cattle gra- 
zing upon the best spots. It made me fairly ache to 
look upon the other side of the road, and see there 
accumulated upon the shore aloug the whole distance, 
immense piles of sea-weed, which had been washed 
ashore, and was in a state of decomposition, the shore 
being lined with it, sometimes to the depth of several 
feet; and it makes the very richest of manure. The 
country is, for the most part, uninhabited. There is 
nothing that could be called a town or village in the 
whole distance. There is, however, occasionally a 
habitation to be met with, and in two or three instan- 
ces little clusters of houses, whose appearance beto- 
kened extreme poverty, and the people looked miser- 
able. In some instances the children ran after us a 
long way, begging us to throw them some coppers, 
(bivachies) a spectacle, by the way, which 1 had often 
witnessed in other countries. 

We had two Catholic priests in the company, who 
were very civil, and full of good humor, on the whole, 
very pleasant traveling companions. On one occasion 
when we stopped to change horses, they got out of the 
diligence, and standing in the middle of the road, di- 
rectly opposite to a cross which stood on a little rise 
7 the road side, commenced saying their prayers 
aloud, and crossing themselves, and continued so to 
do for some time,and the lay members present follow- 
ed their example. 

I should say that the last fifteen or twenty miles 
were passed overin the evening, so thatI cannot 
speak with so much confidence of its barrenness, but 
it consisted of a constant succession of high hills and 
intervening valleys, all the way, after we left the sea, 
until we arrived in Rome, aud looked poor. 

Arriving within the walls of Rome, we were driven 
thro’ it, from end to end, to get to the custom house to 
have our baggage examined, notwithstanding it had 


along the spectacle presented, furnished no relief to 
the gloom in which we had been all day enveloped. — 
The streets were narrow, and but dimly lighted, there 
being just lignt enough to reveal to us the dismal fact, 
that about half the buildings were uninhabited and 
desolate, some being without doors,and even windows, 
and some big blocks occupied below as stables, and 
for other frail purposes. 

This state of depopulation was enhanced very great- 
ly by therevolution, altho’ it existed, to a considerable 
extent, before. Previous to the revolution, the number 
of inhabitants was estimated at a hundred and fifly 
thousand. whereas, now itis not reckoned at over a 
hundred thousand, the remainder having been either 
killed, sent away, or escaped for their lives. 

Such were my first impressions of Rome, and as 
first impressions are hard to blot out, it will not be 
deemed surprising, that, after seeing all that Rome 
has to show, I have not been ableto recover myself 
from the effect they produced, and that the days! 
have spent there have been days of gloom, which the 
many interesting things I have seen, have had no pow. 
er to dispel. Respectfully, 

Wanren Isaau. 





NUMBER XLVIII. 


TRAINING THE GRAPE VINE. 
VEGETABLE PHENOMENON. 


Naptes, Dec. 13th, ’51. 

I have incidentally spoken of the products of the 
country through which I have passed, in the south of 
France, Sardiovia, and the north of Italy, (and in the 
south of Italy I suppose they are much the same,) as 
being the grape, the olive, oranges and lemons, wheat, 
and to some extent, Indian Corn. The grape and the 
olive, however, seem to be the principle dependance. 

1 havealso spoken ofthe different methods of train- 
ing the grape vine. In central France it was trained 
upon stakes about four feet high, one toeach vine.— 
Tnsouthern France it was suffered to grow up intoa 
hideous stump, two, three or four feet from the ground, 
pruned close every fall, and in the spring new shools 
sprang out in every direction, like the limbs of a tree, 
which become laden with fruit, and for the most part 
appear to be entirely unsupported. In Sardinia, it 
was trained, to agreat extent, upon trellises, some of 
them upright or vertical, and others horizontal, but 
most of the latter. Among the Appenines, and on 
this side of them, the favorite method is to train it up- 
on trees, which are shorn of their tops to as great an 
extent as they can be and live. This often canses 
tree to show most hideous deformities, the redundant 
sap organizing itselfinto most unsightly protuberan- 
ces. 

In the valleys of the Appenines,I witnessed a vege 
table phenomenon in a tree made use of for this pur 

se, which greatly interested and surprised me, and 
in fact, read me a new lesson in the mysteries of pro 
duction. What would you think to see a tree with the 
limbs uniting themselves to, and growing into each 
other, so as to form asort of net-work all around the 
top? But such was the spectacle to which I allude, 8 
exhibited in the valleys of the Appeuines, the tops of 
trees used for training the grape vine being thus unite 
and netted. Being reluctant to believe the evidence if 
my own senses, when I arrived at Florence I ask 
Powers about it, and he said it was no very uncommo 
thing in Italy—that not only limbs of the same tre 
could thus be made to grow together, but the limbs 
different trees, which sustained so near a blood rela- 
tion to each other that the one could be grafted into 
the other, and that by simply bringing the ends 
smoothly and evenly cut, together, soas to match, the 
the bark of the one meeting and corresponding to Wé 
bark of the other, as in grafting, and then binding and 
sealing them. He said a had seen beautiful arebed 
arbors formed by thus uniting the tops of trees over 
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seen a beautiful cypress arch of this kind, in the cem- 
etery at Marseilles. 

This netting process, resorted to for training the 
vine, of course prevents the enlargement of the top, 
and by keeping the netting well trimmed the fruit is 
sufficiently exposed to the sun. 

I have, in some instances, seen the shoots from two 
contiguous rows of vines, about four feet apart, inter- 
twining, as — with each other, and forming 
au arch between them, without any artificial support. 

The trees are set out for the purpose, and stand about 
as thick as an orchard of peach or plum trees. And 
in Tuscany the vines from one tree intertwine with 
those of another, forming a bond of connection from 
tree to tree, throughout the vineyard, in this wise: two 
vines are made to project towards each other from two 
contiguous trees, until they meet somewhere between 
them, when they coil around each other like a twisted 
cord, each vine keeping on its course, and twining a- 
round the other, until this two-fold connection has 
been completed from one tree to the other. These 
coiled vines are all hung with clusters in the bearing 
season, and nothing can be more beautiful than to see 
a vineyard thus festooned. 

Sometimes I have seen two of these coils between 
two contiguous trees, so arranged as to form the letter 
X, the vine from oue tree projecting off near the root, 
and running upwards towards the other, which runs 
downwards to meet it from the upper limbs of the 
other tree. Thus each tree sends out tw» shoots to 
ward the other; the one diagonally downwards from 
near the lower limbs, and the other diagonally up- 
wards from near the root, and thus meeting and inter- 
twining, the X is formed, and when covered with foli- 
age and thick set with clusters, presents a beautiful 
~, especially when a whole vineyard is thus con- 
nected. 


In some parts of the Roman States it is trained up- 
oncane stalks. Take lalfa dozen bean poles, bind 
the tops together, and spread the bottom ends so as tu 
form an area inside of them of three or four feet in di- 
ameter, the band being a little way down from the 
top, so that the tup ends will spread some, and you 
will have an affair very much like the form of training 
to which I allude. 

In the vicinity of Naples the vine is again trained 
upon trees, but on an entirely different scale from 
those mentioned above, which are dwarfed and never 
suffered to grow more than twelve or fifteen feet high. 
These trees, on the other hand, are allowed to grow 
thirty and forty feet high, and the vine to climb to that 
height, when both are arrested in their upward course. 
The rich campagna in the vicinity of Naples, to a dis- 
lance of twenty miles northward, is covered with large 
trees set out forthat purpose, and topped at about that 
height. And the vines are many of them of enormous 
tize, being not less than six or eight inches in diame- 
ter. Respectfully, 

Warren Isuam. 

P.8—I have made inquiry for the wine which has 
been said to be preserved in skins here in an unfer- 
mented state, but can hear nothing of it. -_ 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


I noticed an article in the March number of the Far- 
her, entitled the “Philosophy of Fat,’ which in many 
Neapects will doubtless correspond with the views of its 
numerous readers. One paragraph however in the article 
alluded to deserves notice, at least something is deemed 
Reo to correct the impressions conveyed by the 
Writer on the following subject. Speaking of Michigan, 
he says “our State is adapted for the growth of wheat 

ut not of corn.’ 

Such views are entirely at variance with the facts — 
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ry for the culture of corn. Those who have written on 
the subject in Michigan for the Patent Office report, and 
for the Farmer, furnish most conclusive evidence in rela- 
tion to its productiveness and profit. Indeed their fig- 
ures show it superior to wheat in these respects. The 
average yield of corn per acre as exhibited by competitors 
for premiums at the several meetings of our S. A. S., has 
exceded 100 bushels to the acre in cases where skill and 
high cultivation was given. One ofthe competitors is of 
firm belief that he can produce a bushel of sound corn 
from a square rod of ground. Every farmer can raise 40 
bushels corn per acre in lands suited to wheat culture; it 
isa sure crop and will at no distant period aid materially 
in perfecting a much needed system of rotation, especially 
when the exportation of beef and pork becomes a remu- 
nerating business, 

The fattening properties of corn are unsurpassed in the 
list of cerea] grains, which together with the stalks which 
are but little inferior to. hay, acre for acre; constitute it 
one of the very best cropsthe Michigan husbandman can 
raise to feed all kinds of stock in winter. Much waste is 
doubtless sustained by feeding the grain whole, so with 
all other kinds of grain when fed in a similar manner. 

It requires the best kind of corn and wheat soil to 
produce oats, and favored with a moist season they are 
the natural feed for the horse, and cannot well be dis- 
pensed with. With me they have not done well, though 
much care has been given. I can produce a bushel of 
corn with le-sexpense than a bushel of oats. I am no 
buckwheat farmer. 

Yours &c., 
Yrstiantt. 





For the Michigan Farmer, 


SORREL. 
Dowaarac, Feb. 17, 1852. 


Mr. Enitor:—In volume 8, page one hundred and 
forty-six of the Michigan Farmer, is an article on the 
destruction of sorrel. The writer says, by turning it 
under with a shallow furrow in the fall, and thus expos- 
ing the roots to the winter frosts, he had been successful 
in destroying it. I took the hint, and the fall following 
being favorable, I turned over with a shallow furrow a 
thirty acre lot, which had numerous patches of sorrel 
scattered over it. The earth was naked most of the winter, 
thus exposing the roots to the severe action of the frost 
Then judge of mysurprise on visiting the lot in April. 
when I expected to find the sorrel all dead, to find it all 
alive. Even roots ten or twelve inches of which were 
naked, only seemed to have turned red, and were sending 
forth a sprout to every inch and some two or three in that 
distance. The exposure of the roots during the winter 
not having injured them in the least. I do not wish to 
accuse the learned writer of misrepresenting the truth— 
But if it died as he said, it must have been from some 
other cause. 
Jno. 8. Gace. 
Rewarks:—The sad experience of many farmers prove 
that a single experiment should never be considered con- 
clusive of the utility of a certain theory or practice. 
Repeated trials under similar circumstances, bearing 
the marks of success, uniformly, constitute the only valid 
test of a theory, and no theory is entitled to confidence 
until it has been thus tested. We know that farmers gen- 
erally have not the means at hand, nor time to devote 
to carryingon aseries of experiments; and under the 
present system of things we have to wait until the fa- 
vored ones make these trials for us. Now if we had an 
Agricultural school and experimental farm; liberally en- 
dowed, as we might have if the farmers of the State 
would but say the word, all these experiments might be 
tried, the principle involved established, andthe most ju- 
dicious routine of practice marked out, and communica- 
ted to every farmer in the State in the course of a year, 
or yearand a half at most. : 

The advantages of an agricultural bureau as claimed b 
its advocates, bear no comparison to the practical, an 





umerous trialsand experiments have been made and 
result in every instance has proven highly satisfacto- 


readily available advantag:s of such an institution ea 
tablished in the different States. 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


CULTURE OF STRAWBERRIES. 
The following remarks by the editor of the “Soil 
of the South,” in reply to a correspondent, will be found 
interesting and useful: 





We had thought our strawberry culture had been ex- 
plained so that any ove that delicved, might learn. If J,, 
or any one of our subscribers, will visit our strawberry 
patch in March, April, May, June, July, or August, we 
will give them such ocular proof,that they shall not doubt 
the capacity of a hot climate and very poor soil to pro- 
duce a constant succession of the finest strawberries grown 
upon the bosom of our mother earth. 

e have learned our strawberry culture from long experi- 
ence, and in our experiments, we considered the climate 
and the nature of the plant. We found a mammoth fruit, 
and our object was to dwarf the vine,without affecting the 
size or quality of the fruit, for we had learned that all 
plants required different kinds of food in perfecting their 
stems, stalks, and fruit. We give the strawberry all it 
wants to perfect its fruit, and retain the luxuriant habit 
of the vine, by a cold and simple diet, thus enabling it to 
brave the heat of our summer suns, and to help the fruit 
stalks, instead of putting all its capital on its back in the 
way of clothing. We will not pretend to say that all 
strawberry plants can be cultivated in this way; we be- 
lieve they must go through a thorough acclimation, and 
be gradually disciplined to their humble fare. All fruit 
cultivators are aware that an over luxuriaut tree seldom 
produces much fruit; hence root pruning has been resort- 
ed to, to check the too rapid growth of wood, and it in- 
variably forms fruit where none or little grew before. It 
is upon this principle that we cultivate the strawberry.— 
The soil that seems best suited to the growth of the fruit 
is a sandy loam. The natural location of the bed has 
much to do with its productiveness. As moisture is one 
of the greatest elements in perfecting the fruit, the bed 
should be as near a stream of water as possible. New 
land is preferable to old—we care not how rich the old 
may be, or how poor the new may be. Before planting, 
it should be mellowed deeply. The vines may be plant- 
ed any time from September to April—(we have moved 
them in full fruit.) We plant six or eight rows of Hovey’s 
Seedling, which is a pistillate, to one of the Large Early 
Scarlet, which is a staminate or hermaphrodite; both 
bloom and fruit together—the rows two feet apart, and 
the vines some eighteen inches apart in the row. Straw- 
berry vines will live, planted almost any way; but, if 
fruit be an object the first season, the roots should be put 
in the ground just as they were taken from it. The vines 
will make from runners, the first season, enough to stock 
the ground. In the fall, go over the ground with the hoe, 
and thin out to some ten or twelve inches, leaving the 
vines to decay where cut up. After this is done, cover 
the whole ground with decomposing leaves, scrapings of 
forest earth, fine mud from ditches, and any vegetable 
matter that will decompose soon. Before the plants 
bloom, top dress them with ashes, leachedwr unleached. 
Keep the whole surface of the ground covered with leaves, 
which shades and cools the ground, and keeps the fruit 
clean. As the fruit stalks appear, should the weather 
prove dry, give them water; as soon as the fruit sets, 
should the weather prove dry, give them water; as the 
fruit ripens, should the weather prove dry, give them wa- 
ter. 3y this treatment, another fruit stalk will have 
started before the first is done, and so on through the 
season. The vines will make few or no runners during 
the fruiting season. Keep down the grass and weeds with 
the hoe. We have tried the plow, but it let in too much 
sunlight. Better keep the grass smothered with leaves— 
Let those who wish strawberries five wecks in the year, 
trench in two feet of stable manure; but those who like 
them six or eight, exclude all manures but Nature, and 
turn green leaves into nice and luscious fruit. This can 
be done. This we do, and our readers that choose, can 
do the same. We doubt not there is plenty of land thro’ 
the country as poor as ours, When our old friend of the 


New York Plow walked through our beds last March, he 
exclaimed—“Well, well, this is the first bed of strawberry 
fruit I ever saw without vines.’ And this was literally 
true; the ground was covered with fruit, with scarcely yet 
an appearance of leaf. Weare now experimenting with 
Burr’s New Pine and Ross’ Phenix, both of which bore 
the last season’s drought remarkably well. Should they 
bear a comparison with Hovey’s Seedling, J. and the 
public shall learn of it. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
WASHING FRUIT TREES. 
Pine Crerx, February 13th 1852, 


Mr. Epitor:—Although I am not in the habit of 
troubling the newspapers with many communications, 
still, in as much as I am at leisure for a few moments, 
I thought I would trouble you with a few lines on the 
subject of washing fruit trees, &c. And in the first 
place, permit me tosay thatI have had considerable 
experience in growing fruit trees, and have tried the 
various kinds of wash, that have been recommended, 
and have never found any thing equal to unleached 
ashes, and water, applied in the following manner: | 
usually make a short hickory broom esproetly for the 
purpose, the brush stiff, about ten inches long, and 
the handle about 18 inches. I then take a common 
sized pailand fill it about half fall of good strong 
ashes, and fill up the pail with clean water and stir it 
up thoroughly and make it about the thickness of 
common white wash. J then take my broom and stir 
up my wash ta time I dip it into the pail, and com- 
mence at the limbs and give my trees a good scrub- 
bing from the limbs to theground. Commence in this 
way in March, and repeat the scrubbing about 3 times 
during the season, and your neighbors will be aston- 
ished at the remarkable growth of your trees, and will 
sear how it is that the bark looks so green and 
thrifty. 

Scan wash their trees with greasy water, others 
whitewash them with lime, &e.; both of which I deem 
to be injurious to the tree. Close up the pores of the 
skin of an individual and thereby prevent natural 
prespiration, and you can produce disease. And 
when you apply grease or whitewash to the bark of a 
young tree, you close up the pores, the bark ceases to 
expand, the tree becomes covered with moss and then 
becomes lousy and stops growing All this I have 
seen tothe great disadvantage of many a youug 
orchard. But when ashes and water are applied as [ 
have directed, a different state of thiogs is produced, 
by scrubbing the tree as I have already proposed 
the bark will be divested of all gummy sub. 
stances that retard the growth of the tree. The ashes 
remaining on thetree keep the pores open and prevent 
the breeding of insects. 

Now if any of your nutoerous readers are disposed 
to doubt the correctness of my statement let him ty 
the experiment for himself, or I will extend to any who 
may doubt this as being the best wash for trees,a kind 
invitation to come and examine mine, when I shal! be 
happy to have the privilege of entertaining a friend 
and of showing him a choice lot of trees that have 
been treated in this way. 

Respectfully yours, 
James WINTERS. 





Ata late meeting of the Farmer’s Club of the 
American Institute, Rev. J. Carter said: “I bought a farm 
on Cheesequakes Creek, Prince’s Bay, Jersey, on which 
was a handsome peach orchard. The trees along thé 
fence, in good bearing, are said to be about forty yeas 
old—some of them, however, showed signs of decay— 
We worked around them, but lost them. The fence tree 
are good yet, at 64 years ofage. These were produ 
by planting pits on the intended line of fence.  believ® 
in planting pits two inches deep, and at a year’s growth, 
cut them down to the ground, and bud them, and covet 





the buds with soil lightly. And it is the best way 
apple trees, tov.” 
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SWAAR. 


This noble apple was first raised by the Dutch on the Hudson River, and was so named from its great weight 
waar in Low Dutch meaningheavy. It requires better cultivation than is usually given to apple trees to produce 
fruitin perfection. Its natural situation is a dry sandy loam, with a free, open subsoil. We know of no apple that 
shows so remarkably the effects of cultivation. While the well cultivated produce fruit, large, fair, and of a golden 
yellow, and high flavored, fruit scabby, smali, mis-shapen and devoid of its natural rich color, and flavorless, is the 
result of a want of attention in this particular. : 

Five thousand trees of this apple should be planted in this State this spring. They would add no small item to 
the wealth of the State. Such fruit now sells here for two cents apiece. The above outline is the exact size ofa speci- 
men sent us by Mr. Cone of Troy, which was alluded to in a former number of the Farmer. 

Fruit “rather large, slightly flattened at the ends, often considerably oblate, crown as wide as base; (not usually 80 
here we thiuk,) color greenish yellow, becoming a rich (golden) valle, sometimes faintly marbled with a gray 
russet on the side and round the stalk; stalk slender. three-fourths of an inch long, in a round pretty deep cavity; 
vasin slightly plaited; flesh yellowish, fine grained, tender, rich, sub-acid, with an agreeable aromatic flavor.” This 
‘escription from Downing and Thomas corresponds very nearly with the fruit grown here, though I think ours is 

sually plaited, and a little conical. 





For the Michigan Farmer. _ known fact, that all kinds of fruit (peaches perhaps ex- 

MICHIGAN FRUITS. cepted) have been injured as little here for the last twenty 

‘he Editor’s Table in the February No. of the “Work- | Years, (and that includes the whole time that _ has 

inFarmer,” under the head of “Michigan Fruits,” con-| been cultivated to any considerable extent,) as it has in 
tak some statements purporting to be taken from an ar-| Western New York. d 

ticiwritten by Mr. A. T. Prouty, (of Kalamazoo,) which! Again, we are told in that article, that the pear blight 

maye correct in his particular locality, and in the ex-| has not yet appeared among us. But this is not so, for 

tren western portion of this State; but they are not cor- | the pear blight appeared here about the same time it did 

rect far as regards the eastern and longer settled por-| in New Jersey and New York, and destroyed a large pro- 

tonst Michigan. | portion of the pear trees in this part of the State. My 

Altugh fruit-growing has not been made my partic-| own trees were saved only by constant attention during 
ular Liness, yet, with all lovers of good fruit, it has two seasons, and by removing the branches as soon as 
claimé, due share of attention, and been considered an they were affected. It is true that it did not pre- 
import branch of farm husbandry. This,together with vail but two or three seasons, but those seasons 

avivg.en a resident of this town for more than thirty | will long be remembered by many who had fine trees de- 
years, bles me to speak somewhat understandingly stroyed. It has appeared occasionally since,but has done 
upon thigubject. ‘little damage. 

Amonihe statements to which objections are made, But the most extraordinary statement, and the one 
are—that4 change in the climate of Michigan now per- most strongly objected to, is—that “Those kinds of ap- 
mits fruit he grown, which, a few years since, always ples most highly esteemed in New York, are inferior here 
failed by t effects of late frosts on the trees, after the to the Gate Apple, Carolina, June, and Roman-stem.”’— 
blossoms W. off? It is to be regretted that the writer Can it be possible that the writer means to assert that the 
did not spey what these fruits were. Pears have not comparatively unknown or condemned list of apples that 
been entireljnt off by frosts in a single season for 20 he has mentioned,are superior to the Early Harvest,Large 
aang App! and plums but once; neither have they Yellow Bough, Early Strawberry, Fall Pippin, Rhode 

een materialinjured but three seasons in that time— Island Greening, Esopus Spitzenberg, Swaar, Roxbu 
Peaches, havégen injured more frequently, probably Russet, and many others? If such is the fact, why has it 
about one yeat, five; but if the climate ever changed not been known before? Why has he not exhibited his 
or the better, thheach crop the last season, and, judging superior fruit, and carried off the premiums at our Fairs? 
om present @Pyrances, the coming one, will be suffi- All the records of our State and County Fairs, within 
nt to prove tha did not remain so long. Itisa well each, have been searched, and but one of his list, the 
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“Gate Apple,” (Belmont,) has been named of those ex- 
hibited, in a list that comprises over 100 varieties. With 
that single exception, they are not named in the extended 
catalogues of our nurserysmen, They are only in part 
named and recommended by the Pomological Convention 
of Illinois of 1850, and finally, they are not known, with 
the above named exception, in Michigan; whilst, on the 
other hand, those varieties which stand first in the selected 
lists recommended by veteran horticulturists of New 
England and New York, stand first with us, and to them 
have been awarded all the premiums at our State and 
County Fairs. They have no rivals in our home market, 
or in the distant markets to which they have been sent.— 
Let any one examine the list pronounced the best at the 
horticultural exhibitions in New York, and those pro- 
nounced the best at our own exhibitions, and they will 
find that they nearly agree. Ina selected list of apples 
most highly esteemed in New York, the Early Harvest, 
Large Early Bough, Early Joe, Strawberry, Fall Pippin, 
Fameuse, Rambo, Norton’s Melon, R. I. Greening, Eso- 
pus Spitzenberg. Swaar,and Roxbury Russet, would stand 
at the head, and it wourd be so in Michigan. The North- 
ern Spy, Baldwin, and some other varieties, have not been 
included in the above list, as they have been but recently 
introduced among us, and have not been fairly tested 
yet. But, from the success that has attended their culti- 
— thus far, they bid fair to be classed among our best 
apples. 

‘ ‘he soil and climate of our State are well adapted to 
the cultivation of fruit, and those kinds most highly es- 
teemed in New York have been brought here, and, with 
few exceptions, produced larger and fairer fruit here than 
they did there. The correctness of this statement we 
shall always be ready to establish by a careful comparison 
of the fruits themselves, 

Linus Cone. 


Troy, March 10, 1852. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
FRUIT-DRYING HOUSE. 
Aprian, Lenawee Co., Feb. 12, 1852. 


Hr. Editor:—Believing it to be the duty of each of the 
friends of Agriculture to communicate, through the col- 
amns of the Farmer, the result of their experiments in 
any department connected with the rural interests, I send 
you the folloving description of a house for drying fruit. 

Having long felt the necessity of some improved sys- 
tem of drying fruit, I set myself at work, and in the au- 
tumn of 1850, finished a house for that purpose, which 
from two years experience, I can say, has succeeded be- 
youd my expectations, The dimensions of the building, 
and the mode of operation, are as follows : 

First a frame is erected, ten by twelve feet on the 
ground, with eight feet posts, and finished in the usual 
style of house building, including lathing, plastering and 
fixtures for a stove in the centre of the room. The screens 
in which the fruit is placed for drying, are made two feet 
in width, and five aa a half in length, by nailing toge- 
ther four strips of inch stuff, two and a half inches wide, 
in form of a window frame. Slats of one inch in width 
are then nailed crosswise on the frame, leaving openings 
of one fourth of an inch, which completes the screen. — 
Fixtures are erected on two sides of the building, to sup- 
port the screens in a horizontal position. Place the first 
one three and a half feet from the floor, and the remaining 
ones nine or ten inches apart, as would best equalize the 
space between that up to the ceiling. 

This arrangement would give 24 screens, which being 
all of a size, may be shifted at pleasure, as will frequently 
be found necessary in the process of drying; the upper 
tier performing its work in half the time required by the 
lower one. On each of the screens may be placed one- 
third of a bushel of pared apples. Peaches should be 
laid on singly, especially if mellow. The average time 


for drying fruit by this method, when well attended to, | r 


is three days. , 
The stove used is of sheet iron, air tight; however, any 
.wtove producing the same degree of heat would answer 





the same purpose. The cost of the whole structure, in- 
cluding board, is $45. 

Fruit dried by this method is of much finer quality than 
that dried, under the most favorable circumstances, in the 
open air, Wm. TenBroox, 





GARDENING. 


Cre.ery.—(Apium graveolens.) 

Celery is a native of Great Britain, where it is found 
in low marshy places, in its wild state. The effects of 
cultivation upon this _ are very remarkable, and 
its value is really hardly known through the country; but 
it is being extended yearly. It brings a high price al- 
ways in our city markets. 

Cutturr.—Prepsre a bed ina warm, dry place, and 
sow the seed the first of April, and if the plants stand 
too thick, thin them out. From the 10th to 20th of 
May, transplant three or four inches apart into another 
bed, to form stocks, or to become stocky and harden to 
—_ them for final removal to the trenches. 

ow select a level and rich piece of ground and lay off 
the trenches three feet apart. Dig them out a foot wide 
and ten inches deep, heaping the earth up between them, 
Pulverize the bottom of the trenches six inches deep, and 
work in a good coat of rotten manure. About the first 
of June the plants will be fit for a final removal. Take 
off allsuckers. Place them five inches apart in the bot- 
tom of the trenches, after having shortened in the roots 
and leaves; the latter may be cut down to near the heart 
leaves but not so low as to injurethem. Give a thorough 
watering and shade the plants fora few days. If dry 
weather occurs give copious waterings, and keep the 
ground well stirred, which is done with a small boe— 
The latter partof August the blanching process commen- 
ces, which consistsin banking the earth up at intervals 
about the plants. Grasp the plant with the left hand, 
drawing its leaves up snugly, and with the other draw 
carefully up the earth about it, but not so high as to al- 
low the earth to fall into the centre of the plant. If the 
weather is not too warm earth it up every few days as it 
grows, and for this purpose the spaces between the tren- 
ches will have to be dug up, which prepares the ground 
admirably for any crop. The bank of earth should b¢ 
kept sloping from the bottom up, and when heavy fros 
is apprehended,cover with dry litter to protect the plant 
The kinds generally cultivated are the White Solid a¥ 
the Red Solid. 


(ParsLey.—Apium petroseliumn.) 

The curled variety of this should have a place in ety 
garden. It may be sown to form an edging along wks. 
Or if you would have green parsley the whole yearOW 
a pl bed in some secluded or protected spot; whethe 

lants are well up thin them out to 6 inches art.— 

arly in the fall cut down near to the ground; andefore 
the severe frosts, make a box of boards around tt bed, 
and cover also with boards and some straw, admiDg as 
much light and air as the weather will allow, and /U can 
have green parsley all winter. Those who canave & 
frame and sash will find that a better mode. Eaten 

een it counteracts the bad smell imparted to t) breath 

y onions. 

Pra.—( Pisum Sativum.) 

I speak of this more to call attention to iS one of 
the most nutritious and healthful vegetables 94 to pre- 
sent a few varieties for a succession, than fore Sake of 
offering anything new respecting its culture, 

There : a ome great difference in the qty and fla- 
vor of the different kinds of peas; some'¥e & sweet, 
rich, cream-like taste, others are tasteless 2 insipid. 

Prince Albert, is the earliest variety'®4 a dwarf 
grower. , 

Extra Early, iz the variety usually gr® for an ear! 
crop. It isan excellent pea, and the P'S nearly 
y at once, which allows the ground be cleared for a 
crop of late beans or cabbages, ‘ 

arly May, isa good flavored anVery productive 
sort. 
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The later kinds are the marrows, among which the 
Matchless Marrow is prefered. 1t isa strong, vigorous 
grower, reaching five feet in height. Productive and 
well flavored. 


Ruvpars.—( Rheum Rhaponticum.) 


We shall consider this merely as a garden plant with- 
out any reference to its medicinal qualities. ft is propa- 

ted by seeds or roots. If seed is used, that from the 
Best kinds should only be employed; the plants thus 
raised are likely to vary from the original, but the seeds 
from good kinds will be sure to produce plants that are 
worthy cultive.tion. 

It edie sown as early as can be done in spring, on 
light dry soil, an inch deep, a foot or 16 inches apart— 
The seed will remain nearly four weeks in the earth be- 
fore they vegetate, and should be watered occasionally. 

Keep the ground clean and well cultivated, stirring it 
often. By these means the plants will attain good size 
and strong roots; and the last of September, or any time 
in October, they should be transplanted into a bed pre- 
pared by digging 18 inches deep and mixing rotten 
dung thoroughly, and breaking all lumps. Set the plants 
two feet apart in the rows and lay off the rows three or 
four apart. Plant like asparagus two inches below the 
surface, and cover well with litter from the yard, or 
leaves from the woods, to protectthem from frost. Keep 
clean from weeds the first season, and acrop of lettuce or 
some other early vegetable may be grown between the 
tows. The second year the plant will attain its full size. 

Where the roots are to be obtained, a good sized root 

aay be divided into two or three parts leaving a good eye 
‘ each, and planted out as above Seacled into the per- 
hnent bed. A dozen roots will suffice for a family.— 
Vien you wish to remove the stalk for use scrape away 
thsurface earth and bend the stalk down cutting it 
Snothly from the crown of the plant. The stalks are 
fit x use when the leaves begin to expand, and are unfit 
for se when they are full grown. 

2y make most excellent jam, tarts, pies, and sauce, 
and ie red-varieties make beautiful preserves. 

Th peculiar and to some disagreeable taste soon dis- 
appea by use. : 

heest varieties now cultivated are the Giant Mam- 
moth ai Large Early Red. 
he jant is a green variety, very large, growing 

stalks. th good culture, four feet long, and the size of a 

hoe hane, 

The Jenmoth, is a seedling, from the Giant raised by 
Robert Bt of New York, whose work we have largely 
quoted abe in reference to the culture of this plant.— 
“It grows ym three to four feet long, with stalks of great 
thickness 0. flat shape.” It possesses an excellent fla- 
yor 

_ Large Ea: Red, a seedling by Buist from the Victo- 

ria; earlier \n the above named; very rich and 

fine flavor, Mies fine preserves. 


TRIFTE FROM SHIAWASSEE. 


We have recesd from Mr. Isaac Gale of Hartwell- 
ville, a box of apes but they were so badly decayed 
that we could teshe quality of only one or two, of the 
Swaar variety. 1y areof good size, and were without 
doubt beautiful stimens when started. They were 
probably frozen on , road. Mr. Gale says his orchard 
was very heavily load Jast year, and his fruit was con- 
sequently smaller tha, hen ‘not go full, but the ~ el 
mens sent were as lat.ag are usually found. . Every 
day confirms the belieyat we have one of the best fruit- 
growing States in the ton and in this branch of agri- 
culture we are making \ous and substantial improve- 
ments, And we know tno better “sign’? of progress 
and prosperity I Ptniary matters, oad rural 
taste and refinement thant we are planting year after 
year thousands and thous, of fruit trees. The high 
price of good fruit warn, extensive planting—the 
wholesome influence of frui\,q trees upon home and its 
inmates, amply rewarded us. jahor and care. 





for the present, and we hope at some future time to have 
the pleasure of a personal acquaintance, and an examina- 
tion of his fruit trees. Meanwhile we trust he will not 
fail to give his practice in the cultivation of fruit, for pub- 
lication in the Farmer. 





DETROIT HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


At the annual meeting of the Detroit Horticultural So- 
ciety just held, the following persons were elected_ offi- 
cers for the present year: 


For President, A. C. Hubbard, 
Ist Vice President. Thos. Lockwood, 
pd « __F. Raymond, 
Treasurer, Stephen Smith, 


Recording Secretary, Chas. Betts, 
Corresponding “ Bela Hubbard. 

The Society has now effected a substantial and we 
trust a permanent organization. An excellent room ‘has 
been secured for the exhibitions ofthe Society, the pres- 
ent season; and every effort will be made to make them 
interesting and instructive, 

The advantages of having an energetic Horticultural 
Society are too obvious to remain unnoticed. Practical 
men believe now, that fruit growing, taken all-in-all, is 
one of the most_ profitable and pleasurable departments 
of husbandry. Every body is planting trees; nurseries 
are springing up in every part of the State; yet they each 
sell double the number of trees that either did three or 
four years ago. Our trees first planted are coming into 
bearing, and the fine character of the fruit gives great en- 
couragement to extend operations, And a Horticultural 
Society now is the result of bare necessity. 

Persons in all parts of the State are solicited to become 
members, Any person by sending one dollar to cither 
of the officers, will be elected a member of the Society, 
and it is really to be hoped that those who are engaged in 
fruit growing, and feel an interest in the dissemination of 
correct knowledge in reference to culture, adaptation of 
varieties to our climate and soil, the proper naming of 
fruits, which are now propagated under false or erroneous 
names, which causes perplexity, trouble and loss, d&c., 
will take hold and help the matter on. 

The Society have decided to hold five exhibitions the 
present season; one in each of the months of May to 
September inclusive. Due notice will be given of the 
time of holding the exhibitions, and persons will be ap- 
pointed to receive fruit &c., sentfrom a distance where 
members cannot make it expedient to attend personally. 

The following are the names of those appointed to act 
as judges on articles exhibited: 

On Fruits. 
James Dougall of Amhurstburgh, C. W. 


A. C. Hubbard, Detroit, 
A. Bradish, do 
On Trees and Shrubs, 

E. P. Hastings, 
C. C. Trowbridge, 
W. A. Bacon, 

On Green Houses Plante. 
J. Ford, 
M. H. Webster. 


T. H. Hinchman. 
On Plants Indigenous to the State. 
Bela Hubbard, 
J. C. Holmes, 
A. R. Terry. 


T. Hall, 
Wm. Adair, 
J. S. Bagg, 


On Vegetables. 


Cuas. Berrs, Sec’y. 





Nounseries. We refer our readers to th e advertisement 
of J.C. Holmes, and Hubbard & Davi , in the, presen 
numbei, proprietors of Nurseries near this city. . 
The utmost confidence may be reposed in the integrity 
of these individuals, and those who wish to buy trees or 
plants may be sure that they will not intentionally put 





We will not forget to tendoy thanks to Mr. Gale 


off upon them a spurious article, 
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Warren Isham, Editor. 
DETROIT, APRIL, 1852. 


From the Virginia Medical Gazette. 
INSANE ASYLUMS. 

In her memorial to Congress, presented the 27th June, 
1848, Miss Dix, the eminent philanthropist, arrives at the 
general conclusion, that the wretched condition of a mul- 
titude of the insane, not placed in asylums, does not dif- 
fer in the several members of the American Confederacy; 
and of nearly ten thousand idiots, epileptics, and insane 
persons whom she had sought out and seen, there have, 
she says, been hundreds—nay, rather thousands—bound 
with galling chains, bowed beneath fetters and heavy iron 
balls, attached to drag chains, lacerated with ropes, scour- 
ged with rods, and terrified beneath storms of profane ex- 
ecrations and cruel blows. It would be false policy to 
blame too much, those having charge of these unfortu- 
nates, for a state of things so lamentable; it seems almost 
inherent in the want of proper means which usually at- 
tends the management of the insane in private. 

Previously to the erection of the hospital at Worcester, 
Mass., the commissioners appointed for that purpose re- 
ported a case in which the patient had been 28 years in 
prison; for seven years, he had not felt the influence of 
fire; and many nights he had not lain down for fear of 
freezing. He had not been shaved for 28 years. Anoth- 
erindividual in the same State, is mentioned, of 70 years 
of age, who had been chained for 25 years, and had his 
chain taken off but once in that time. 

From investigations made by a committee of the Le- 
gislature of Connecticut,they report that there were prob- 
ably more than 70 lunatics in the State, in close confine- 
ment by chains and cells. A similar committee, some 

ears ago, made a detailed report to the Legislature of 
Pesnapiventh. In one of the counties, they received in- 
formation that the accommodation of the insane in the 
poor-house, consisted of a single room, in which the furi- 
ous and violent were confined, males and females in the 
same department, separated only by the length and re- 
straint of their chains. In another county, the apart- 
ments were damp, confined, ill-ventilated, and several 
lives had been actually lost from the improper construe- 
tion of the cells. When permitted to take exercise 
and recreation in the open air, these unfortunates 
were loaded with hobbles and chains, and exposed 
in summer to the hot sun, without the shade of a single 
tree. In another prison, two lunatics, a man and 
woman, each over 70 years of age, occupied the same 
apartment of an upper story. The female was lying upon 
a heap of straw under a broken window, through which 
a severe snow-storm was beating upon her. The man 
had been in that room 21 years. A woman was found in 
the eellar of a prison, in an apartment six feet by eight, 
and the only place for admission of air, by day or night, 
was six inches by four; and here she lived 17 years, or 
more than half a generation. In a poor-house in Dela- 
ware, a visitor reports that there were 20 insane persons; 
each of them in a dark, ill-ventilated room, and each 
chained to a ring in the centre of the apartment. But it 
is needless to multiply further these painful accounts— 
Doubtless enery State of the Union, unprovided with asy- 
lums, would furnish scenes but too exactly corresponding 
with the above, and also of but too frequent occurrence. 

After such details as the above have been substantiated, 
as they must ever be by suitable inquiries, the duty of the 
citizens af all civilized communities is direct and unmista- 
kable. If this great amount of misery is to be alleviated 
-or removed, it can only be through the intervention of asy- 
fms properly constructed and governed; and if, in the es- 
tablishment of these asylums, we would recede as far as 
possible from the management of poor-houses and pris- 
ons, the main features of improvement will consist in ap- 
propriate architectural arrangements, and a judicious or- 
ganization. In connection with the former topic,we would 

















speak but as to a single point, and that is—the building 
for the insane should be jire-proof. If this precaution 
should be adopted in an edifice of any kind whatever, it 
would seem demanded in a lunatic asyluin.* 


Farmers or Micuican! the speedy establishment of 
such an institution in our own peveperree State, depends 
upon you. As it is, we now stand almost alone, among 
the older States, in our neglect. Not one of us knows 
how long we may be spared from that fearful disease of 
insanity; and is it not enough to be deprived of reason— 
to be cast out from our fellow-men as a foul and forgot- 
ten thing—without the addition of bodily torment, and 
neglect, which we would not inflict upon an animal ?— 
Could all the secrets of insanity in our own State be 
known, we should stand aghast, and say, feelingly, with 
the poet— 

“Man’s inhumanity to man, 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 


C. F. 





SEEDS. 


We have just received (March 15th) a package of seeds 
from Hon. Thomas Ewbank, Com. of Patents for distri- 
bution, comprising the following kinds. Those wnting 
for seeds will please name the kinds wanted. 


Caspacr.—Late Dutch, 
Drum-head Savoy, 
Red Dutch, 
Drum-head, 
Early Battersea, 
Pras.—Early Warwick, 
Knights Victoria, Marrow, 
Prince Albert, 
Early May, 
Thurstow’s Reliance, 
White Mustard, 
Alfalfa, or Chillian Clover, 
White Portugal Onion, 
Windsor Beans, 
Curled Cress, 
Early Snowball Turnip, 
Lucerne, 
Large Yellow Tomato, 
Purple Cape Broccoli, 
Common Leek, 
Sweet Vernal Grass, 
Long Scarlet, short top Radish. 
Also, a few flower seeds which we should be happy to 
distribute among our Lady Contributors, if we were but 
furnished with their address. 





Qa The State of New York covers a large tract of tere 
ritory,extending over eight degrees of longitade, and from 
4\) deg. 30 min. to 45 deg. north latitude, and having an 
area of about 46,000 square miles. Of mammalia or 
quadrupeds inhabiting the State, and indigenous to it, 
there are, according to Dr. De Kay, about seventy-four 
species. The number of extinct mammifers whose re- 
mains have as yet been discovered within the limits of 
the State, is very small, and even these have been detected 
more abundantly elsewhere—Silliman’s Am. Journal of 
Science and Arts. 





The London Banker’s Magazine gives the follow- 
ing as the bank-note cireulation of the United Kingdom: 
England, £25,528,207 
Scotland, 3,325,691 
Ireland, 3,972,257 


£32,626,155 
or about one hundred and fifty millions of dollars. 





The Germantown Telegraph says, that burdock leaves 
will cure a horse of the slavers (“slobbers’’) in five min- 
utes. Let him eat about two leaves, It bas been tried 
many times with good success. 


*Within the last few weeks, February, 1852, the lunatic asylum 
at Frankfort, Ky., was burnt to the ground. 
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DEEP TILLER_STUBBLE PLOW. 





The great advantages of deep Tillage and the numerous benefits resulting from breaking up and thoroughly pul- 
verizing the soil to a greater depth than has been generally practiced, have now become so apparent as to need no 
argument to prove the fact to those who have reflected upon the subject. 

Piows, manufactured to meet the wants of farmers in these respects are now becoming common, and we present 
our readers with a cut of one made by Ruggles & Co., of Boston. 

The description of this Plow is thus given :—It is of shorter construction than any good sod plow, and wider at 
the heel in proportion to the length, which, with their great turning power, completely inverting the furrow slice, 
and covering completely all stubble, weeds, long manure, &e.—laying —_ a wide, clear furrow to receive the next 


slice, and for the off ox or horse to walk in. 


The beam is eighteen inc 


nes high above the sole of the plow, and is 


arching forward of the standard, giving so wide a space as to entirely obviate the choking and filling up under the 


beam, an evil so common in our ordinary plows. 


They are to be had in this city at F. F. Parker & Bro.’s, and at D, O. & W.S. Penfields. The price, we think, is 


$10,00. 





STARBUCK’S TROJAN PLOW. 





The above is a cut of Starbuck’s Plow for one team. 


It is said by those who have used them, to be a good 


implement, turning and pulverizing the soil well. We never had any experience with it. It received the 
first premium at the State Fair last Fall. ‘They are to be had at Penfield’s in this city. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
PLOWING—A CONTRAST. 


February 13th, 1852. 


Mr. Berts: There is no branch of practical agriculture 
deserving of more attention than plowing, and none, I 
venture to say, more slovenly performed by the generality 
of farmers; in fact, a large portion of them just skim the 
surface with the greatest haste, and never stop to back, 
even when they make a “balk,” but depend upon the 
next furrow to cover what the first did not turn over— 
They are always in such a hurry, that they cannot stop to 
do things well, and consequently are always complaining 
of bad luck. Such farmers ra tint el they 
do not reflect; they put in the plow in the morning, and 
“crack up’? the team, determined to get over as much 
ground as possible before night; but at the second crack 
of the whip, the plow strikes a stone ora root, and breaks 
the beam, and the exclamation is—“That’s just my luck.” 
The consequence is, they have to go and get a new beam 
put in, at the expense of a day’s time, and a dollar beside, 
and their haste is increased by this delay. The fact is, 
they are always drove, and always meeting with accidents 
and delays, and always having bad luck. Such men nev- 
er take an agricultural paper; they have no time to read 
it, and never have an extra dollar to pay for it. 

Good and careful cultivation is not only the best, but 
frequently performed at less expense, and the result can 
be depende upon. A calculating farmer, one who looks 
before he leaps, is a successful farmer, and is what is gen 





erally termed a “lucky farmer”? Such a man is always 
busy, but never drove. He undertakes to do no more 
than he can do well. He “plows deep while sluggards 
sleep,” and reaps a rich reward. He is always improv- 
ing, studying cause and effect, and makes it a point to 
raise great crops. He grasps all the agricultural knowl- 
edge that comes within his reach, and knows how ‘o 
adopt what is practicable. In fact, he is one of your gen- 
erous, high-minded, open-hearted citizens. Benevolence 
is stamped upon every feature, and goodness goes hand in 
hand with him. Nothing suffers from cold or hunger y 
on his premises. Ashe cultivates no more land than he 
can cultivate well, so he keeps no more stock than he can 
a well, and everything is done with celerity and in or- 
er. 

I was going to advocate deep plowing of sandy land, a8 
I had experienced very beneficial effects from it, but my 
thoughts took another turn. I will add that my experi- 
ence goes to prove that manure turned under 8 to 12 inch- 
es deep, in a sandy soil, is much more beneficial than 4 
to 5 inches, as it is generally done. Let those who think 
otherwise, try the experiment for themselves. 

Respectfully yours, &c., 


HES 





Kriurxe Grurs.—A correspondent says he has not been 
successful in destroying grubs by turning on sheep, they 
disdaining to touch them. Pichi they cou find 
enough of other food more suitable to their tastes. They 
must be starved to it to make the experiment successful, 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


Sovrnrie.p, February 22d, 1852. 


R. wish, through the medium of the Farmer, to commu- 
nicate some ideas respecting the Agricultural Bureau, 
which has been in contemplation for some time past, but, 
— ee ge is not yet established. All subjects 

aving for their object the welfare of the community at 
large, or en! portion thereof, should be well Menaul by 
those for whom it is intended to be beneficial, before any 
action is made thereon by legislative council; and more 
especially anything that concerns Agriculture; for per- 
haps, of all employments that mankind is engaged in, of 
any note, that of Agricultural pursuits has been the most 
poorly represented in our legislative departments, in pro- 
portion to number, of all; hence the reason why, whenev- 
er anything is contemplated touching their interests, every 
farmershould set his thinking powers at work, and en- 
deavor to discover the merits or demerits of the same It 
is a well known fact, that our legislators are too much 
engrossed witn the matter of political gambling, to care a 
great deal about the true object of legislation; and for the 
want of a pre-notion of the wants of the people, they 
will substitute something of their own invention, on pre- 
tence of having the public weal at heart. Indeed, it isa 
poor way of expressing the sovereign will of the people, 
as it is styled. Another potent reason why all should 
look into matters of public interest, is that the time may 
come when our public servants shall not dare to disregard 
the interests of their constituents, and aim wholly at the 
ae of their own selfishness. This may easily be 

rought about, if the people will only investigate for 
themselves, and not allow themselves to be led by aspi- 
rants to office, regardless of everything but party influ- 
ence. 

Now the question arises, will the establishment of an 
Agricultural Bureau benefit the farming community. I 
answer, for one, that it will not raise the standard of Ag- 
riculture commensurably with the project. By compar- 
ing the probable means that would be used under the es- 
tablishment, for the advancement of the Agricultural in- 
terest, with the present system of disseminating agricul- 
tural knowledge, we are enabled to see what advantage 
we might derive from the same, if any. 

In the first place, an Agricultural Bureau cannot, or will 
not, be established, without creating an office for some 
party favorite, at an expense of six, eight or ten dollars 
per day, with the addition of office rent, clerk hire, to a 
great expense, and an enormous amount of public print- 
ing, book binding, &c., and then, who will be the recipi- 
ents of the immediate benefit of all this expense? 

As public documents are generally distributed, the 
members of Congress will have the opportunity to 
send to their particular friends each a volume, or, if 
nothing ofmuch importance is contained in them, each 
of their acquaintances will probably be favored with a 
nicely bound bock to lay upon his shelf, in which he may 
occasionally take a glance; hence there are a few who 
may be benefitted at the public expense, while nine- 
tenths will hardly know there is such matter in existence; 
if these are not facts let some one disprove them. I 
know it is futile to set up theory against knowledge, but 
knowledge must be obtained from experience or well 
known gr Be and inasmuch as this experiment has 
not been tried, all knowledge of its effects is merely con- 
jectural ; but the system now in use is already tried, and 
we see its effects daily. Knowledge is disseminated wide- 
ly, not at the expense of Government, but at the expense 
of those who desire it. Knowledge is -avetrdier sd. not 
by a selected few, (favorites of the political partyin pow- 
er,) but by men who have a deeply felt interest in the 
matter, and are willing to sacrifice time to discover to 
their fellow creatures anything that they conceive useful 
to themselves, even if it should be to gratify vanity, or if 
editors of Agricultural works do it themselves for pay, is 
it not better, (so long as it is voluntary on the part of the 
subscnber,) than to have a government expense for an 
object which would sound large, butin reality, be very 
small. Man is so constituted that he would rather give 





dollars than be robbed of one cent—so avoid all taxation 
for the support of anything which should support itself. 
This is such an age of improvement, that the popular 
willis to try everything proposed, and if any there be who 
would dissent, they hardly dare, because they are imme- 
diately declared Leniod the age; but experience has 


shown that mankind are, even yet, liable to err. 
A. D. Sunzivan. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


BREAD VS. HOT BISCUIT. 


Frrenp Betts: In the March number of the Farmer, 
your numerous readers were highly entertained by a “z. | 
pert dissertation upon the “staff of life,” signed by 8. C. 
Coffinbury. While we are willing to approve that which 
in our judgment seemeth right, we also claim the privi- 
lege of taking him to do for his unreserved attack upon 
vent we deem a very essential and important part of that 
indispensable article, bread. Allusion is here had partic- 
ularly to that “sodden dough,” into which, in bis zeal to 
afford us a delicacy, he had dropped a sprinkling of 
“swine’s taller’? an Fi vellesaagle 5 caused the said Jump 
to emit a “fetid odor,” not only offensive and disagreea- 
ble, but necessarily unwholesome. To this we raised no 
serious objection, till he saw fit to affix to this mass of 
dough, a name intimately connected with our thoughts of 
home, and tor which we entertain respect profound— 
namely, “hot biscuit.’’ 

This life has its ills, its misfortunes, its evils; also its 
pleasures and enjoyments. It is very easy, natural. and 
reasonatle that man should diligently seek the object 
most sure of affording that enjoyment. It were needless 
to whisper in Mr. C.’s ear, that it might be found, in part 
at least, in a hot biscuit, with a slight alteration of the 
composition. Huge piles of hot biscuit have been masti- 
cated by our humble self, at divers times, without detri- 
ment to general health, and never failing to enjoy unmis- 
takable evidences of its superiority in flavor over any and 
all kinds of bread extant. But “swine’s taller’’ has noth- 
ing to do in the matter, when cream is to be had. This 
may be a new idea to Mr. C.; nevertheless, cream will 
make a biscuit of tolerable odor, where the gude wife, un- 
derstanding the nature avd power of saleratus, uses a pro- 
portionate quantity, whereby a biscuit is opened to our 
view, as white as the fairy hand that made it—emittin 
an odor as agreeable to our senses as the best of sr | 
bread. Point me out the pig-sty that would be likely to 
be liberally re after my final debut. Show us the 
pea-green, pink, olive, chestnut, or a commingling of col- 
ors in general. Methinks it would turn out a fancy sketch 
faintly drawn by the imagination. 

We would bow with all deference to the authority quo- 
ted for reference to certain healthy maxims; yet we have 
found experience a trusty friend, and bears us out in a 
firm conviction that our lives are not badly endangered 
by mixing a little warm with the cold. Where is the 
man in this wide world, that is apt to enjoy a large share 
of the solid enjoyments of this life, that is predisposed to 
keep an eye out for breakers, while the other is permite 
ted to wander alone in the fields of pleasure. If we are 
well to-day, let us hope to be to-morrow, looking on the 
bright side of the picture with both eyes. Bread is good 
in its place; just so with biscuit. This matter is all in the 
eye. 
ite: C. dates us back to forefathers as examples for imi- 
tation. This will not do, We live in an age of progress. 
Wooden plows have become extinct—once tod work- 
ing wonders, Our forefathers pronounced them good.— 
Little did they dream of cast iron for posterity, to sa. 
nothing of biscuit. The thought of a steamboat, A shen § 
or telegraph, would have caused, at that time, more pale 
faces, than cords of hot biscuit now. Our blood is up.— 
Onward is the watchword. Give us more steam. Talk 
not of baking twice only in a week, in order to cool us 
off, under a pretence of contributing greatly to health and 
long life. Our lady-love, ever ready to do the amiable, 
would gladly cheer up the indice” 8 drooping spirits of 
the care-worn veteran, who is stemming the current of 
time, in a very different manner from setting before him 
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aloaf of day before yesterday, stone cold—no warmth, 
friendship, sociability, or comfort in it or about it—in 
fact, does not seem healthy. We are bound for good liv- 
ing while we live, not exactly an epicure, but must have 
biscuit to cheer us on the way. Finally, may our ladies, 
one and all, strive assiduously to make good, first-rate 
bread. Lastly, though not least, be sure that you give us 
biscuit at least once every twenty-four hours, and of a 
quality that shall honor the hand that made them. Then 
indeed you will merit the approbation of a sincere lover 
of hot biscuit. 

Respectfully, R. C. Rumsey. 

Green Oax, March 11, 1852. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
MAKING BREAD. 
C. Berrs, Esq.— 

Dear Sir: I have been much pleased with the 
very sensible letter, in the March No. of the Michigan 
Farmer, from S, C. Coffinbury, on bread. Bread 1s said to 
be the staff of life, if rightly made; but the very oppo- 
site, when badly made—and as the writer has shown what 
constitutes unhealthy bread, and offers, generously, a pre- 
mium for good bread, he is excused for not giving his 
readers his views on making it. 

As the undersigned may not compete for the premium 
offered by the State Agricultural Society, it may not be 
out of place to give the mode of making what is consid- 
ered good bread. 

Firstly, to make milk rising, the proportion is as fol- 


WS : 
One cup full of new milk to two tea cups full of hot 
water—one-fourth tea spoon full of salt, pe stir in flour 
to a thick paste—keep warm as may be without scalding 
it, and let stand till it rises considerably—when it is ready 
for use. Prepare your flour by pouring in milk as warm 
as may be and not scald the flour, incorporate the rising 
thoroughly, stir it a little before the rising is put in; after 
it is well mixed, put in tins and set in a warm place, 
and cover with a cloth till it rises) Heat the oven and 
let it cool a little before the bread is put in, as it will 
have a tendency to make the crust tender ; let it remain 
in the oven an hour, if not too hot. 

Throughout the whole operation much good judgment 
is requisite. A brick oven is the best for baking ; but as 
stoves are so much in use, they should be heated well, be- 
fore the bread is put into their ovens. 

Respectfully, &c., 


lo 


EvizaBeTH A. SHEARER. 
Plymouth, Mich., March 1, 1852. 
[We thank Mrs. Shearer for the above communication: 
The subject is certainly one deserving the attention of all 


housekeepers. } 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
CULTURE OF SWEET POTATOES. 
Ann Arsor, March 1, 1852. 


Mr. Cuas. Berrs:—Dear Sir—In reply to your request, 
I hardly feel myself competent to prepare an article for 
the public press, but will cheerfully furnish you with the 
few facts, in regard to the culture and management of 
the sweet potatoe, that I have been able to gather from 
my limited experience in the business. 

I think they require in this climate, a deep, rich, mel- 
low, wartn soil, well exposed to the sun, the rows run- 
ning north and south. 1 plough as deep as possible, and 
ve well with dragg. Raise ridges 18 inches high, 
our feet from point to point,by turning furrows together, 
first with double team, and then to avoid treading down 
the ridge already made, passing up and down ditch with 
single horse, raising the earth as high as possible; a little 
smoothing up with hoe will complete the ridges. 

The plants should be set upon the ridges 15 or 18 inches 
8 part, in about the same manner that you would set a 
cabbage, All the culture they require is to keep them 
free from weeds and keep the ridges as near the original 
height as may be, 

You can plough between the rows by throwing up th 


Msg along the top of the ridge until they become quite 
ong. 

The vines should occasionally be raised from the 
ground with the hands, or by running your hoe handle 
under them to prevent their rooting. 

Potatoes for seed should be carefully dug immediately 
after the first frosts and exposed to the sun until quite 
dry, then packed in petectly dry sand, not allowing them 
— each other, and kept in a warm room, not ina 
cellar. 

Large potatoes are best for seed, giving a larger and 
stronger plant. 

The potatoes should be placed in the hot bed about the 
2d eek April depending something on the season, 
carefully splitting the larger ones lengthwise and placing 
the flat side down for the convenience of taking off the 

lants. 

The plantsshould be taken off without disturbing the 
potatoe, as a second crop may be taken off in one or two 
weeks. 

I have set plants at various intervals between the 20th 
of May and the first of July, with good success. 

If I have communicated any thing in this that will 
be of use to you, ora benefit to the community, I shall 
feel myself amply rewarded. 

Very respectfully yours, 
L. W. BopweEtt. 

P. S.—If yourself or any of your friends should wish 
for plants in the spring, I think I shall be able to furnish 


them. 

I can pack them so as to carry them to any part of the 
State a. me t. W. B. 

[Remarxs:—We feel obliged to Mr. Bodwell, and we 
are sure our readers will, for communicating the above 
facts, in relation to the culture of this very valuable es- 
culent, The sweetis much more nutritious than the 
common potatoe, and its flavor and taste when well 
baked or roasted are most peculiarly rich. 

For the Michigan Farmer. 


RECEIPTS. 


Cure for Botts and Colic in Horses:— 
One-fourth ounce of Carbonate Soda, 





One-half do _ tincture of Capsicum or red pepper. 
Four do Laudanum. 
One do _ Spirits Turpentine. 
One do Camphor. 
To be administered with milk or molasses. 


J. SHEARER, 





For Persons—Cure for putrid sore Throat, or black 
Tongue. Toa wine glass of good Brandy, mix a lump of 
Camphor as large as a teaspoon bowl; wet a lump of 
Loaf Sugar the size of a chestnut—hold it in the mouth 
till it dissolves, and bathe the neck externally with the 
brandy and camphor. 

Tried and proved good by many persons. 
J. SHEARER, 





To stop the Blood from the cavity of an extracted tooth. 
take cotton lint and saturate it with alum water, and 
press it firmly into the cavity. This has proved effectual 
after the bleeding had continued twe weeks. 


Presrrvine Hams.—While writing, and as it is the sea- 
son of the year for securing smoked ham, or other meat 
from the flies and bugs during the summer, I will give 
my plan for the same. After having the Hams properly 
smoked I pack them down in coarse rock salt in a box, 
or cask of suitable size, covering everything well with 
the salt ; they keep clean, cool and ary, and most perfect- 
ly secure from insects of every kind. The same salt is 
not injured and answers for pork in the fall, so that no loss 
is sustained. I have tried many experiments heretofore 
in keeping hams; but my present method is decidedly 
the best and the least trouble. 

Respectfully yours, de, A. Y. Moonrz, 





Schoolcraft, March 12, 1852. 
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{As quite an interest is now felt throughout the State 
in reference to Draining, and is increasing, we give 
the following, at the instance of a friend, from Cole- 
poh ‘nig Agriculture, hoping it may prove ben- 
eficial. 

The Philosophy of Draining —The drainage of land 
is of such vast importance, that, although my remarks 
on the subject have been much extended, I may safely 
longer claim the indulgence of my reader It may be 
safely laid down as an established principle, that in 
order to the successful cultivation of the soil, the cul. 
tivator must have, as far as it can be acquired, the 
command of the water by which that soil is affected. 

Ihave already said that wetness may be ascribed 
to two causes; the first arising from what are called 
permanent springs in the soil, which, of course, are 
more or less affected by therain which falls, but whose 
origin may be sometimes traced to a considerable dis- 
tance from the ground, which is covered or saturated 
by them; and secondly, from rain falling directly upon 
the field. The former can be remedied only by cutting 
off the spring or the channel in which its waters flow. 
The latter evil can be remedied only by a system of 
draining so frequent and so formed and laid, as to 
convey the water away in the shortest possible time.— 
I call it an evil; but, in the main, the rain which falls 
is of course an immense good—a great and powerful 
instrument of vegetation, without which no vegetation 
could prosper oreven survive. It becomes an evil on- 
ly when it becomes stagnant. The effects of stagnant 
water in land is destructive to vegetation; or, rather, 
under certain conditions, it may even produce a great- 
er luxuriance of vegetation, but the plants produced 
in a very wet soil are unpalateable, innutritious and 
insubstantial. Animals fed upon them always lese 
condition, and the manure of animals so fed is almost 
worthless. I saw this strikingly illustrated in the 
magnificent park of the Duke of Bedford, at Woburn 
Abbey. Here there were many spots where the grass 
was luxuriant and abundant, on account of their ex- 
cessive dampuess, and which were entirely neglected 
both by the sheep and the deer; but wherever these 

laces, once wet, had been thoroughly drained, they 

came the favorite resort of the animals, and were 
fed as closely as possible. I have witnessed similar results 
in many other cases. 

Water isan element in the food of plants, composing, 
in some instances, as in the turnip and potato, a large 
proportion of their substance; the former, it is stated, 
containing nearly 90 per cent., the latter varying from 70 
to 80 per cent’ Water, filtering through a soil, opens its 
pores to the admission of air, which is most essential to 
the growth of the plant, or perhaps, more properly speak- 
ing, to the fertility of the soil. umboldt observed that 
argillaceous soils and humus deprived the air of its oxy- 
gen. He satisfactorily ascertained that earth taken from 
the galleries of mines at, Salzburg only became fertile after 
having been exposed to the atmosphere for a considerable 
length of time. These observations established the ne- 
cessity of the presence of oxygen in the interstices of the 
soil, or, as he then said, and as may still be maintained, 
the utility of a previous oxidation of the soil. All our 
agricultural facts, indeed, confirm this view of the neces- 
sity of air in the interstices of the soil that is destined for 
the growth of vegetables. When by plowing very deep- 
ly, for example, we bring a portion of the subsoil into the 
arable layer, in order to increase its thickness, we always 
lessen the fertility of the ground for a time; in spite of 
the action of manures, and of any treatment we may 
adopt, a certain time must elapse before the subsoil can 
produce an advantageous effect; it is absolutely necessary 
that it have been exposed to the atmospheric influences: 
and it is then only that deep plowing, which gives the 
arable layer a greater thickness, pays completely for the 
expense it has occasioned. 

ater contributes, in the next place, when filterin 
gradually through the soil, to dissolve the manures, an 
prepare them to assist in the growth of the plants—in 
some cases for the elements of these manures to be taken 





up by the plants. But water in too great an abundance, 
destroys these manures, and carries them away. Rain 
water, falling upon the surface, when the temperature of 
the air is higher than that of the soil, contributes to in- 
crease the temperature of the soil. Water when stagnant 
in a soil, diminishes its temperature. The extreme weét- 
ness of a soil renders it difficult to be worked; impedes 
the sowing or planting; often destroys the seed and the 
crop; occasions it to become poached or inaccessible to 
animals; and in many other ways may be said to make 
the cultivation ofsuch soils hopeless. 

The rain water may be detained upon land by two 
circumstances—the first by the impervious nature of the 
upper soil, which may be an adhesive and strong clay, 
through which the rain cannot percolate; the second by 
an impervious or indurated subsoil, either of clay or of 
hard pan, which holds fast the water when it reaches it, 
and consequently the upper portions become saturated 
or fluoded. In respect to the former, the adhesive clay, 
though there have been some failures, yet there are many 
remarkable instances, where, by a system of under-drain- 
ing and subsoil ploughing, the hardest soils have been 
opened and rendered dry and friable. When a ditch or 
drain has been dug, the tenacity of the neighboring soil 
has been loosened, and the drying of the soil in the hot 
sun of summer has, under such circumstances, caused it 
to crack in various directions, and these fissures being 
once opened, channels for the trickling of water have 
been formed; others have followed from contiguity, and 
these adhesive soils, by a course of cultivation, have been 
loosened and reduced to a condition of unlooked-for dry- 
ness and fineness. Where the wetness of the soil has 
been occasioned by a hard and impervious subsoil, this 
evil has found no other effectual remedy than in deep 
draining, and the thorough breaking up ofthis hard layer 
by the subsoil plow. The strata below is often found 
pervious to the water, which makes for itself a ready exit 
when it once reaches it. Some persons are of opinion 
thot, if it were possible to prevent it, it would not be 
desirable to draw off the water beyond the depth of from 
four to five feet,—vegetation ordinarily not extending be- 
yond this,—thinking that in time of drought, the upper 
surface might be benefitted by the evaporation of the wa- 
ter at this depth, or its ascent by the process of capilla 
attraction. It is useless to speculate in this case, as ihe 
a matter must be almost wholly beyond our arrangement 
or control. I ought to add that. where this adhesive soil 
is once loosened, its porosity—if I may borrow a hard 
word—is often muchassisted by the common earth worms, 
who penetrate it in various directions, and directed by 
natural instinct, aim especially at the drains or places 
where the water is found. Thus it is that weare often 
served by our most humble friends, and in circumstances 
where we never think of recognizing the obligation. 





Catnoun Co. Socrery.—A meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Calhoun Co. Agricultural Society, was 
holden on the 14th Jan. The Society paid, the past year, 
in premiums—in cash, $66 00; silver cups He medals, 
$32 28; books, $137 63. Total, $235 91. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


SOWING CLOVER SEED. 
Dowaerac, Feb, 13, 1852. 


Mr. Eprror: There is an inquiry in your last number 
by Novice, for the best time for sowing clover seed. The 
course recommended is the same that bas been practiced 
in this section until the last three years, with various suce 
cess, But, since that time, an entirely different course 
has been adopted, and thus far without a failure. The 
one at present practiced is to remove the wheat as soon 
as possible after it is cut, sow on the clover seed, and hare 
row once. Fifty pounds of plaster to the acre as soon a8 
up, would be a decided benefit. The soil is a light sandy 
_ which has generally been considered difficult to 


Joun S. Gack. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 


PLAN FOR POULTRY HOUSE. 
Scuoorcrart, March 5, 1852. 
Mr. C. Betts, 

Sir,—In reading the present number (March) of the 
Farmer, I noticed an enquiry “On the best mode of con- 
structing a Hen-house large enough to accommodate 3(0 
to 500 hens; also information in relation to the manage- 
ment of the same.’’? Having just completed a numbe1 
of houses with yards attached, for my different varieties 
of fowls, I will: attempt a description of my plan of: 
house, and would erect more than one house if I kep: 
over one hundred hens of but one kind of fowl, as thai 
number when yarded, does not do as well as when fewe 
are together, and yarded they should be for convenience, and 
to get the full profit of them. A degree of fancy may be 
blended with the utility of keeping fowls, which 1s an 
important branch of rural economy, as asource of sure 
and ample profit. 

A suit of small buildings may be tastefully arranged so 
as to be ornamental, convenient and economical, which 
last is a point of much consequence to many of us. My 
houses are eight by twelve feet, and six feet high. To 
begin, I set posts 27 inches long, one foot in the ground, 
in three rows, so as to afford the most solid foundation, 
which elevates the building 15 inches above the ground, 
affording not only a cool place for the hens in hot wea- 
ther, and adry spot to dust themselves in wet weather, 
but prevents vermin from harboring under the building, 
which is a very important object to effect. I halve toge- 
ther picket-fence railing, 2 by 3 inches, for the sills, 8 by 
12 feet long, with a center one running lengthwise to 
stiffen the floor, which I make of common boards. The 
plates are the same as the sills, excepting the centre-piece 
—then cut four boards 6 feet long, which is uvailed per- 
pendicular to each corner of the side sill, as it lays upon 
the posts, raise and nail the plates to the upper edges of 
the four boards; set the two pair of outer or end rafters; 
cut the end boards so as to reach from the sills to the 
rafters, and when all the boards are nailed on it will be 
quite a stiff building. The roosts, which I prefer to be 
level, should be nailed to the plates crosswise of the build- 
ing, which will prevent the top part from spreading. 4 
feet from one end and 3 feet from the floor, secure a nar- 
row piece of board or railing, and another on_ the floor 
directly under it—nail slats to each, perpendicular, 2 in- 
ches apart, against which, on the side nearest the end, 
(the four feet side,) place the feed and water troughs. — 
Above the piece the upper end of the slats are nailed to, 
lay a platform three feet wide, one half extending into the 
eight-feet side, and the other half into the four feet side. 
7inches above the platform, perpendicular to the slats 
below it, nail slats horizontally from side toside of the 
house, one foot high, then lay another platform as below, 
and then commence with slats horizontally as before, and 
continue them to peak. Make as many boxes, 1 foot 
square and 7 inches deep, as will stand in a row on the 
two platforms. Place the ends under the horizontal slats 
the boxes extending into the eight foot side where the 
fowls are, which closes the 7 inch spaces above the plat- 
forms. A side door is made to open into the 4 foot side, 
to feed and water, and from which the eggs are collected 
without disturbing the hens. You see between the slats 
above the nests, and if desired draw the boxes through 
containing the eggs, remove them. and replace the boxes as 
before. When a hen has decided to sit steadily, draw her 
with the box on the four feet side, and give her the com- 
plement ofeggs she can cover—she is then protected from 
all interference from the other laying hens; which is 
more apt to be the case when yarded, and laying contigu- 
ous to each other. 

The sitting hens are then on the side with the feed and 
water, and the addition of a box of dry earth or ashes, and 
one of gravel, gives her every necessary comfort. Should 
there be a number sitting at one time, and more than one 
off at once, they may exchange places, but as all the nests 
of eggs unoccupied are in fuil view, either one becomes 
acceptable. 

The advantages of loose nests must be apparent to all, 





as to keeping clean, and to secure the sitting hens from 
interruption, and sometimes destroying the eggs. In the 
yard side of the house cut a hole close to the lower slats 
on the eight feet side, so as to allow the fowls to pass in 
and out; with a slide board it can be opened and shut at 
pleasure from the four foot side. Make a door on the 
outer side of the house, to open into the eight feet part 
where the fowls are, when necessary to go among them. 
Each house is in a corner of the yard and forms a part 
of the inclosure. The houses being 12 feet long and 12 
feet apart, makes each yard 24 feet wide, and I have made 
them 50 feet long, which is much larger than necessary 
for the number of fowls I keep in each yard, but my in- 
‘ention is to fill them with plum trees, as the fowls will 
effectually protect the fruit from the curculio. 

Should 1 keep but one variety of fowls, I would much 
prefer small separate houses to one large one, even if they 
all yarded together. My yards areinclosed with common 
garden posts, boarded up two feet high from the giound. 
The top rail is of inch board, 6 inches wide, nailed to the 
sides of the posts edgwise, as it then affords no footing for 
the fowls to alight on. I then finish the inclosure with 
wall lath, nailed on the top of the bottom boards to the 
top rail above, two inches apart, making a fence six feet 
high. The partitions defining each yard in the same 
manner, which is quite high enough for my Cochin-Chi- 
na’s and Shanghae’s. A wire carried around the other 
yards, six inches above the top, effectually prevents the 
other varieties from flying out. My houses will accom- 
modate from 60 to 70 fowls each. If more nests are re- 
quired, two boards may be put up, shed fashion, against 
the side and thetwo ends that are in each yard, when 
several houses are arranged in a row, under which, build 
one or more rows of nests. 

I have endeavored to give as clear and minute a des- 
cription of the arrangement of my “chickin fixings’ as 
possible, keeping in view convenience, with the strictest 
regard to economy. 

Should your inquirer resolve on building but one house 
for a large number of fowls, I would recommend him to 
place the house in such a position that the fowls can have 
access to it from all directions, sufficiently large to admit 
the rows of nests to be carried all around the interior, as I 
have described mine across one end, and above the upper 
row of nests lay an inside roof. over the passage below 
the roosts, which will give the fowls the full size of the 
building for roosts. Erect a piazza from 3 to 4 feet wide 
all around the building. Place boxes for nests on one 
or more platforms under the piazza, and have them to 
communicate with the inner passage. the same as those in 
the building, which plan will accommodate a large num- 
ber, and can be put up quite cheap, and made to look 
very ornamental. 

In endeavoring to give a comprehensive description of 
the plan of my houses, I find it occupies much more 
space than I expected, and must necessarily defer what 
information I can give as to my mode of managing fowls, 
until the next number of the Farmer, also, as intended, 
the different varieties I am now propagating. Their pro- 
ductiveness, daily expense, and some fairly tested experi- 
ments, made the last year, with common fowls, and those 
of most popular varieties. I am taking measures to pro- 
cure some engravings of the latter class, which I shall be 
pleased to have exhibited in your paper.* 

Yours respectfully, 
M. FREEMAN, 





* We shall be glad to publish them. 





Orne Harwess.—In oiling harness let them be washed 
clean in warm water, and when very nearly dry, have a 
tub with warm water in, and into this pour about one pint 
of nice, fine oil, then immerse the different pieces of har- 
nese into this oil slowly, and take them out immediately, 
passing them through the hand to take off the most of the 
oil that adheres to them, and hang them upto dry. This 
is an easy and effectual way to oil leather, fly-straps, lines, 
&ec., and may be done without any waste of oil or time, 
Some prefer tauner’s oi] for their harness, some think 
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common lamp oil, and some seem to think none at all, 
willdo. But harness should be well washed and oiled 
twice a year at least, and in the long run, the best oil 

ys the best —coarse oil does not penetrate the 
Big but forms a kind of gum, to which dust, hair, de, 
adhere, and rots the leather. Old harness, that bas not 
been used to oil, is very likely to break after an oiling, 
if it is used much; therefore, a little melted tallow is better 
for them. 

N.B. A little lamp-black mixed with the oil will give 
the harness a fine jet black appearance by rubbing them 
well with a woolen cloth—Germantown Telagraph. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
THE WHITEFISH OF THE LAKES. 


The whitefish come from Lake Erie up the Detroit 
River regularly every fall, to deposit their spawn, or eggs. 
They were found here in these rivers and lakes in — 
— when the white men first visited them,and the 

ndian tradition says that the Great Manitou was ver 

good to them, for he made the rivers and lakes, and filled 
them with many kinds of fish for them. Fish was the 
principal food of the Indian and the white voyagers, as 
they coasted around the lakes and up the rivers, for often 
they could get no other, and they found them so abun- 
dant in all these waters, that they could catch a supply at 
any time; andin many parts of this western country, fish 
were the principal food of the first settlers. If their little 
crops failed them, or came short, they could depend upon 
the fish, for they never failed. 

The State of Michigan receives more income from her 
fresh water fisheries, than all the other States in the Un- 
ion. The annual amount of fish caught in this State is 
about three hundred thousand dollars’ worth, and the 
whitefish are the principal. These fish always have been 
a favorite with the Indians; they would give many times 
their weight in trout,or any other kind of fish,in exchange 
for them; and a person can live longer on the whitefish 
alone, than on any other kind of fish found in the fresh 
— They are the staff of life, or the bread of the 

kes. 

The weight of a common whitefish is three pounds,and 
common length fifteen inches, though there are some 
caught much larger, weighing eighteen pounds. They 
live to be about fifty years of om They have a sucker 
mouth, and live by suction, and on very delicate food.— 
These fish are juicy and fine-flavored. They area harm- 
less and a beautiful fish, with no tecth, fins, or thorns to 
wound your hand, and when they are first taken out of 
the water, as they flounce and twist on the shore in the 
sun, they show all the changeable colors of the rainbow. 
They soon die, and, when dead, are quite white. They 
are caught in the straits and lakes with gill-nets, seines, 
and spears. They spawn in the straits and about the 
large ord and as they ascend the Detroit and St. Clair 
Rivers in the fall to deposit their spawn, they are caught 
with seines. 

The Detroit River is 30 miles long,and in that distance, 
there are 50 fisheries. Some time since, there were as 
many as 8,000 caught at one haul, but they are not as nu- 
merous now. If we may make a haul of 2,000, we think 
it a large one. There are so many fishing, and so many 
boats constantly running up and down the rivers, that 
they will continue to diminish, like the shad and other 
fish in the eastern rivers. 

I have a pond, or a part of the Detroit River picketed 
in, 10 miles below Detroit, in which I put the whitefish 
as I catch them in the fall, and they spawn in it, and 
seem to know that they are shut in, for when the water 
is clear, they can be seen swimming along near the pick- 
ets on the outer and upper sides of the pond. First they 
will swim near the bottom, and at each round, rise a little 
higher, until they get up to the surface of the water.— 
They seem to be very persevering, for they will continue 
these rounds day after day and week after week, and at 
each round, as they come to the head of the pond, they 
will dart off like a flash, as much as to say, I will keep 
trying until I get out; and soon they can be scen coming 
up along the pickets as before. I have kept them in this 


nd for a year at a time, and from what I have seen and 
cae of their habits, I am confident that some of the 
small inland lakes of the States could be stocked with 
these fish, and they would do well. The spawn could be 
taken from this pond in cold weather, and sent to almost 
any part of the States, to stock the lakes. If this was 
done, it would-be quite an income, and a luxury too.— 
We cut the ice, and take fish out of this pond in the win- 
ter, and they will freeze very hard on the ice in some of 
our clear cold winter nights, and pack them into sleighs 
and wagons, and send them hundreds of miles, frozen and 
fresh. I hope some of the owners of the small lakes of 
this State will try the experiment. We grow wneat,corn, 
&e.,&c..and we can grow fish; but only a part of the lakes 
would be adapted to the growing of whitefish. There 
could be spawn and live fish taken from this pond in cold 
weather to stock the lakes. 

Yours, Gero. CLarx. 


Ecorse, March, 1852. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
GREAT YIELD OF CORN. 

A word in regard to the culture of the Corn crop. How 
few of our professed farmers are successful in raising this 
important crop. Is it not because too little attention is 
paid to the subduing of the soil? 

It is a practice with some of our “would be farmers,’ 
not a thousand miles from here, to attempt to plough tho 
ground once—get a lot of boys in to plant the seed, and 
then it is not disturbed again until it 1s time for harvest- 
ing—you then hear them complain that they have nota 
full crop of Corn, These things ought not to be. 

One year ago, last spring, I let a piece of ground to 
plant to corn, it was ploughed once and hoed once. The 
result was, a good crop of weeds anda smallcrop of Corn, 
(40 bushels of ears to the acre.) Last spring I was de- 
termined to destroy the weeds and raise a good crop of 
Corn upon the same piece of land. The ground was 
thoroughly ploughed, twice—well hoed, the weeds all 
kept down, and the result was, from the seed of my yel- 
low eight rowed corn, fifty-three bushel of Pace | Corn, 
and from the seed of my dent variety, seventy bushels of 
shelled corn to the acre. 

This I consider a good crop for last year, as it was gen-: 
erally considered as a poor year for Corn. 

Yours respectfully, 
W. H. Faxon. 

[This is one of the largest yields of Corn on record in 
Michigan. We would thank Mr. Faxon if he would give 
us a minute history of this field from the time of being 
broken up—stating also, the kind of soil—what the crops 
have been, and whether it had been in fallow previously 


to the year that it was “let out” to plant.] 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
SOWING MACHINE AND CULTIVATOR. 


Mr. Isuam:—Dear Sir—In the 8th vol. page 290 of 
the Farmer, I gavean account of an experiment of put- 
ting in wheat by my neighbor, Mr. Cornelius Ousterhout, 
by attaching a sowing machine in front of his. cultivator. 
The work was well done and with but little difficulty of 
connecting the two operations together. I promised to 
give the result of the experiment in contrast with the 
usual way of harrowing in wheat, which I will now at- 
tempt todo. The field contained about 40 acres, one. 
half of which was plowed early in the spring, harrowed 
well in June, then plowed again in August, then ‘har- 
rowed, sowed by hand broad-cast, and harrowed in_ early 
in September, the whole being done in the best order,the 
other half of the field was plowed but once, the last of 
June, Before seeding, it was well cultivated, then seeded 
and cultivated in about the .same time as the harrowed 
part. The whole crop was good, but upon the 
sowed and cultivated in by the one operation, the wheat - 
yielded about 5 bushels more per acre than that of the 





harrowed part. My information in reference to the re_ 
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sult was from disinterested persons who assisted in 
threshing both pieces and in testing the experiment. 


Several of those cultivators with seeders attached were 
used on our prairie last fall and at present the wheat pre- 
sents a most beautiful appearance. The land is thrown 
up in small ridges by the cultivator teeth, and the wheat 
comes up upon the highest ground, and if the effect be 
the same in every ridge as thatof throwing two furrows 
together in striking out lands with a plow, the crop must 
undoubtedly be greater. 

The seeder could not well’be attached to a two-wheeled 
eultivator, for on hard or rough land the teeth might raise 
the wheel so high as not to touch the earth and loose its 
_ power upon the seeder but by a three wheeled and hinge 

cultivator it will accomodate itself to the surface so as to 
always drive the wheel to which the band from the sower 
is attached. On our prairie land the operation I conceive 
to be a good one, and there can be no objection to its 
working elsewhere unless the land should have stones or 
stumps, which of course would be an obstruction to run- 
nivg the wheeled cultivator. 

Yours, 
A. Y. Moors. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. Eprror:—The subject of agriculture is one of vital 
‘importance to us asa Nation, one upon which our wel- 
’ fare depends more than any,and I may venture to say, 
than all other branches of business combined; and I be- 
lieve that there is no branch of business so imperfectly 
understood, i. e.the true principles of agriculture, the 
modus operandi by which plants are nourished, and 
brought to perfection. Their wants and the meansof sup- 
ply seem to the larger proportion of the farming communi- 
ty as hidden mysteries, entirely beyond their compre- 
hension. The vast extent of fertile territory, the produc- 
tiveness of the soil, the facility with which a great 
portion of our western lands are brought under cultiva- 
tion, has no doubt contributed largely to perpetuate a 
state of apathy among the agricultural community. The 
seem to think that all that is necessary to secure a crop is 
to clear the surface, break the soil, and deposite the seed, 
and the earth will do the rest. Thus they goon from 
year to year, until all the available nutrition is exhausted 
from the soil. It is then condemned as sterile and worth- 
less. It is certainly the hight of folly to suppose the 
earth capable of ministering eternally to the wants of 
man without returning anything as an equivalent for its 
bounty. As well might the farmer expect his teams to 
rsa their daily and yearly toils, without anything 

etter than snow, mud and rain to support nature, as to 
expect the earth to continue to yield abuudant harvests 
without remunerating her for those elements of nutrition 
drawn from her, by the growing and maturing crops; but 
such has been and still continues to be the practice with 
too many, and such will continue to be until the magic 
influence of science shall cause them to stop and reflect 
upon the course they are pursuing, and to husband with 
scrupulous careall those renovating substances within 
me which are now thoughtlessly left to waste, and 
which if judiciously prepared and applied would not 
only preserve the fertility of our lands, but would greatly 
enhance our present production. pa 

.B. 


Burg Oax, 1852, 


TOLLS ON PLANK ROADS. 


That, we may live and learn, isa proverb not the less 
true because it is trite. There is one fact in connection 
with our Plank Roads which I have learned, and have 
puzzled in vain to account for it. As you, Mr. Editor in 
common with all other Editors, are-belieyedmot only to 
know all things, but to know the causes and reasons of 
all things, I, in my perplexity apply to for. an expla- 
nation of what has so ee gg mystified myself. 

In order to state clearly and in precise terms, the 
question I would propound, I will relate twp facts which 








occurred on Saturday, Feb. 7th. Onthat day I brought 
to your beautiful—but dirty city, a load of hay, which I 
was not able to sel], from a glut of the market. I left the 
hay on the wagon in the city, and took home my horses 
till Monday morning. I had to pay toll for horses alone, 
Ten Cents, the wagon and load, had it been ten, or even 
if possible, twenty “tons, would have cost but Seven 
Cents, making 30 per cent more toll than if I had taken 
a load through over the road. , 

Now sir, I cannot get the most faint inkling ofa reason 
why two horses without a wagon, should be charged 
more than when wagonand load, however large, are iIn- 
cluded, it is not possible that they can injure the road 
more when alone. I forbear to state what other guesses 
I have made on the subject. Since after all my guessing, 
I am still compelled to believe, 


There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Than e’er were dreamt of in my philosophy. 


Tt would be premature to usea list of superlatives 
which pone intomy mind, while riding home that 
night without a saddle, till I am enlightened a little more 
on the subject, “chewing o’er the cud of bitter fancy,” I 
could not forbear such ejaculations as, most rascally, most 
villianous, inhuman, diabolical, infernal, stupidity, éc. 


&e. 
C. Warp. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
FOWL MEADOW GRASS. 
Derroir, Feb. 17, 1852. 


Mr. Bertrs—Dear Sir: There is a grass called Fowl 
Meadow, which is very valuable for hay, and is natural 
to very wet lands; it will flourish where Red Top will 
not. Marshes that cannot be drained, and which are 
considered irreclaimable in Michigan, I have no doubt 
would bear this grass luxuriantly. It used to grow 
upon very wet places upon the Connecticut River,where 
Red Top and other grass would not,in gorges that could 
not be drained, and that were continually supplied 
with cold spring water from the hills, and flowed both 
spring and fall from the river. 

There is one peculiarity about this kind of grass,and 
that is—it must be allowed to go to seed every year, or 
it will soon run out. It should not be cut before the 
middle of August; but, unlike most other grasses, it is 
rather benefited than om for hay, by ripening. I 
give below the botanical name and deseription: 

Poa Nervata, Willd, (P. Striata Michx., Briza Cana 
densis Nuttl)—Fow] Meadow; St., smooth, 3-4 f. high, 
leaves, lance-linear, striate, rough above, about a foot 
long, on striate, roughish sheaths; stip., lacerate; pani- 
cle, large, loose, diffuse, equal, branches weak, pendu- 
lous in fruit, long and capillary, in 2s. or 3s.; spikelets, 
ovate-oblong, containing about 5, obtuse, conspicuously 
7—veined flowers—perennial. A beautiful and valua- 
ble grass in wet meadows, N. Eng. to Mich., June. 

I have no doubt this grass can be had in Michigan. 
I have not seen it, however. Many years since, I ob- 
tained the seed at the Agricultural Warehouse of Breck 
& Co., North Market street, Boston. 

Yours respectfully, A. C. H. 





InpeuisLte Inx, for marking Labels for Trees, do.— 
Eds. Cultivator—I am much pleased with an article of 
Ink for writing on zinc, made by Mr. Henry H. Kelley, 
No. 288 North Second street, Philadelphia, that I am in- 
duced to inform you of it, that you may publish it for the 
benefit of your readers. 

It is a black ink. writes beautifully on zine, and will 
bear exposure to the weather for many years. It can be 
obtained of Mr. Kelley for $1,00 per pint. 

_.I know of no method of labelling trees so economical 
ag to cut small cards of zinc, mark them with this ink, 
and attach them to the trees by a loop of copper wire. 

Joun Witxinson, Mount Airy Agricultural Institute, 
Germantown, Pa., Dec. 6, 1851.—Cultivator. 
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TABLE OF THE BEST AMERICAN AND ENGLISH MILCH COWS, 
Known in the last fifty years, by H. Metes, Secretary of the American Institute Farmers Club. 








Am. Nat. Cows,| b 


or mixed. Cows. 


Butter; Cheese| Remarks—F acts from the 
Owners. 


ritish | Mulk, 
pr year. |pr year|pr year 





Oakes Cow, Danvers, Mass, + Oakes’ Cow 


Cream-pot breed, “= Cream-pot breed 
Greenfield Cow 
Dorchester Cow 
N. Adams Cow 
Shelburn Cow 
Springfield Cow 


Greenfield, Mass. 1830, - 
Dorchester, Mass., - . 
North Adams, Mass, lately, - 
Shelburn, Vt, - - - - 
Springtield, Mass... - - - 
Several Cows in Dutchess and West- 
chester Co’s, N.Y, and Conn., avg’d, - - 
Cow in Ontario Co. of George Kier, |Kier’s Cow 
Onedia Co., Comstock’s Cow, - Comstock’s Cow 
Madison Co., Charles D. Miller, - |Miller’s Cow 
Cramp Cow, England, -~— - - 
Alderney Cow, - ~ ~ - 
Durham, or short horn, avg. of best, 
Scotch, average of the best, - ~ 
Ayrshire, - Ss - 
Average produce of the best Ameri- 
can Dairies in Milk, Butter, &c., 
Average produce of the best British 
Dairies in Milk, &e., - - 
Individual Br. Cows, best for Cheese, 
Ai. Individual “ “ i 








Cramp 5,360 
Ald. cow; 1,680 
Dur. cow; 2,700 
Scot. cow} 2,250 
Ayrs.cow} 1,640 


13,500 qts.! 485]bs a rae, 
1 da. 40 “ § Milk remarkably rich, 
2,000 ‘cream more than 80 
( per cent. pure Butter. 
2,400 


2.300 
2,350 
3,010 | ¢ 
2,900 These are facts from 
the Owners. 

2,800 
2.800 
2,550 
2,850 





Owner’s accounts. 
Very rich Milk. 


- 1,670 425 = 


- 1,700 450 - 
- 2,200 600 : - 
- 2,250 | 62% - - - - 




















TABLE OF WEIGHTS, 
Per bushel, of the different Grains and other articles: 


Wheat, 
Clover Seed 


Flax Seed, 

Oats, (in this State,) 
Barley, 

Timothy Seed, 
Blue Grass Seed, 
Hemp Seed, 
Corn, on the cob, 
Middlings, 
Shorts, 

Bran, 

Dried Peaches, 
Dried Apples, 
Onions, 

Salt, 

Buckwheat Flour, 
Indian Meal, 
Potatoes, 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
BORROWING. 


“Can I borrow your hoe?” “Can you lend your culti- 
vator?” “Can we get your drag a few days?’? “Father 
wants to go to mill, and wants you to let him havea half 
dozen of your new bags.” Such, and a host of other 
kindred questions, have I been asked, until I have been 
led to exclaim, “Blessed is he that has nothing to lend.’’ 

Poor Richard says, “He that goes borrowing, goes sor- 
rowing.” Now, if the borrower sorrows, how is it with 
the lender? But I have an idea that all borrowers do 
not go sorrowing; for, if they did, we should either have 
more grief, or fewer nuisances. Now, I have not lived a 
great while in this world yet, but I have seen enough to 
convince me that the habitual borrowers are the laziest 
and meanest of mankind. They always have plenty of 
time to go hunting, fishing, visiting, and to see the horse 
races, or anything of a similar nature; but cannot afford 
to take a paper, ot to furnish themselves and family with 
the necessaries of life. The man or the family that is in 
the habit of continually borrowing, is considered at the 


joy, when such depart from a neighborhood. No man 
should endeavor to supporta family without the adequate 
means, and a good share of industry. Then there will be 
no necessity for borrowing a subsistence. Nor should any 
man endeavor to manage a farm, unless he has the requi- 
site number of implements, which he can command as his 
own, 

On this subject of borrowing, I must say that the farm- 
ers are more culpable than any other class. In no other 
trade or profession do men undertake to live so much by 
borrowing. Who would think of sending for a physician 
that had to borrow pill bags, vials, medicine, &c., before 
he could visit a patient? Who would employ a mechanic 
that spent one half his time in running to borrow tools, or 
that used some clumsy old things, out of date years ago? 
In fact, what success can any artist or machinist expect 
to have, who is too lazy and indolent to procure the ne- 
cossary implements for carrying on all the business of his 
profession ? 

No one can be entirely independent,but every one may 
be decently so. I like to be neighborly, and to see others 
so. I like to be accommodated at times, and believe that 
I am as willing as most*of people to reciprocate favors. 

ALPHONSO. 





To tHe Epiror or tHe Mics. Farmer: 

Sir—On the 75th page, March No. of the Farmer, I 
find the following paragraph: 

“Fat Sueep.—It will be remembered that Maj. Kears- 
ley, stated in the Jan. No.,, that on the road to the Fair, a 
fat sheep was purchased and exhibited, and a premium 
awarded to the purcbaser. It was a matter of which we 
knew nothing, but supposing our friend was ‘posted up’ 
we published, and it is legitimately inferred that the oc- 
currence took place at the State Fair; but the Major says 
it happened at the Oakland County Fair. Quite a differ- 
ence.” 

Now, sir, as a member of the Oakland County Agricul- 
tural Society, I object to this little article, for at least two 
reasons. The first is, its wer falsity. There was but 
one premium awarded last year by the Oakland Society, 
for fat sheep, and that was to Daniel Whitfield, for three 
fat wethers. Of these, one was raised by Mr. W. himself 
and the other two were purchased while lambs, of his, 
‘brother William Whitfield at least eighteen months pre- 





best but a nuisance, and the day is always hailed with vious to the award. 
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The second objection is to your comments; you end 
with “quite a difference,” leaving it to be “legitimately 
inferred”? that practices are tolerated at the Oakland Co 
Fair, which would not be allowed at the State Society’s 
Show, which is exactly the reverse of truth,as I might 
show by one single thing which occurred at the last Fair 
in Detroit. A sheep was then sold by a celebrated “V er- 
mont Wool Dealer,” to a resident in this State, the day 
before the Fair at Detroit, and a premium was awarded 
to him as a Merino Buck. Our Vermont friend moved 
the sheep, after being examined by the committee, into 
the pen for foreign sheep, and he was a second time ex- 
amined. Thechange having been witnessed by an “out- 
sider,” there was no premium awarded in the second in- 
stance. Thesame Vermont spectator led this identical 
buck, blanket and all, on the ground for exhibition at the 
Oakland County Fair, but the committee happening to 
know the difference between the natural gum of a pure 
Spanish or French Merino, and the tar, grease and lamp 
black placed on this half-blood Rambouillet sheep, he 
was thrown oneside, without premium. “Quite a differ- 
ence.” 

If you had been at the Annual Fair in thiscouvty, you 
would certainly never have thought of frauds being prac- 
ticed here, which would have been detected by the State 
Society. Yours, &e, 

OAKLAND. 

[We certainly thought there was a difference between 
stating that an occurrence took placeat the State Fair and 
meaning that it occurred at the Pontiac Fair, and we 
thought nothing else. Wedid not suppose that the Oak- 
land Society would allow the practice of sucha mean 
imposition any more than the State Society, and our 
friend evinces much shrewdness in discovering an infer- 
ence which neither reason nor logic can support.—C. B.] 





POTATOES. 


We have been politely furnished with the following ex- 
cellent article, by the Hon. Jas. B. Hunt, President of the 
State Agricultural Society, for publication. One feels 
that the time spent in reading such real radical articles, on 
subjects connected with our cherished avocation, is not 
lost. We thank Mr. Hunt for furnishing us withit. The 
subject alluded to at the close of the article, is one of vast 
importance to the agriculturists of this State; enabling 
nearly every one to increase his supply of manure indefi- 
nitely, and as Mr. Mead has well aad, with the most val- 
uable material—muck. 


Hon. Jas. b. Hunt, 

Dear Sir:—I have for a long time been convinced of 
the importance of the potatoe as a farm crop, within a 
proper distance of a market like Detroit. I find, froma 
retrospective view of the market for six or eight years, 
the price of potatoes has ranged from three to six shillings 
per bushel, at least an average of four shillings, and the 

roduct in our neighborhood, notwithstanding the rot, has 

een from 100 to 200 bushels per acre, say an average of 
150. Now I ask, what crop can ve grow that will pro- 
duce an equal amount of profit, taking into the account 
the cost of tillage, harvesting, marketing, &e. We cer- 
tainly cannot expect it from wheat, corn, or any other 
farm crop, usually grown in our country. 1 admit at once 
that the safe practice of the farmer is to raise a due pro- 
— of all crops suited to this soil and climate, always 

eeping in view the probable price in market, so you sce 
it would not do for us all to grow potatoes to the exclu- 
sion of other crops. But might there not be more atten- 
tion paid to the potatoe, with a fair prospect of remunera- 
tive profits. I think so, decidedly. 

In cultivating the potatoe, the kind of manure and the 
manner of cultivation should notbe lost sight of. I have 
had some little experience, with considerable observation 
in the raising of this esculent root, having spent the most 
of my time for more than 60 years on the farm. I will 
state an experiment in a small way, which almost acci- 
dentally happened, that speaks, to my mind, volumes on 
the subject of the proper aliment of the potatoe. 





In the spring of 1847, I had two squares in my garden 
of about 1-10th ofan acre each, divided only by an alley 
of a few feet, one of which had been occupied as a straw- 
berry bed, and the other with flowers and small shrubbery, 
for a number of years. It having become foul with weeds 
and grass, I concluded to plough up the ground and sub- 
due the grass and weeds, without any other definite ob- 
ject in view. Thinking to preserve the fertility of the soil 
1 went to the stable and took manure from under the 
floor, which had been aceurr ulating for a number of years, 
and covered one of the squares with the richest of manure 
strongly impregnated with ammonia ; but finding it ra- 
ther hard getting a sufficient quantity to cover the other 
square, I took from a deposite of peat and marl, a suffi- 
cient quantity to cover it about the same as _ the other, 
spread and ploughed all on the same day about the last 
of April, and planted to potatoes of the same kind, both 
on the same day, and in like manner. 

The potatoes came up without any perceptible differ- 
ence, and grew most luxuriantly. Great pains was taken 
in killing the grass and weeds, which was the main object. 
I never saw a more rapid growth of tops, and no apparent 
difference in the two pieces. The blight affected the toys 
at the same time of others in the neighborhood, which 
eventually stopped the growth of thetuber. At the usual 
time of harvesting they were all dug—both patches at the 
same time, and it was thought by myself and son, who 
examined them with me, that the piece upon which the 
marl and peat was spead, produced at least four times the 
quantity of the other, and of much better quality. 

The relative proportion of peat and m:rl was of about 
two of peat to one of marl. I regretted afterwards that 
Ihad not measured each piece, so that the experiment 
might have been more complete. Iam of opinion that 
the piece manured from the stable was not quite an aver- 
age of the common crop, which might have been the re- 
sult of a super-abundance of ammonia in the manure. 

While on the snbject of potatoe culture, permit me to 
suggest, that as far as my experience goes, farmers are very 
apt to misjudge as to the quantity of seed proper to the 
acre, and are very liable to overseed, by which the crop 1s 
greatly injured. Some farmers use 15 bushels or more to 
the acre. I think they should be planted at least 3!¢ ft. 
apart one way, so as to let a plow pass freely between 
the rows. They may be planted nearer in the rows, but 
the great error is in putting too many eyesin a hill. I 
never would have morefthan four good strong eyes ina 
bill. This will take, if the seed is properly cut, from six 
to eight bushels to theacre, planted at the distance above 
indicated. But, my dear sir, the main object of this com- 
munication is to call your attention, as the President of 
our State Society, to the vast and rich deposits ofswamp- 
muck, peat and marl, in almost every part of our beautiful 

eninsula, particularly in the good old county of Oak- 
and. Iam confident that there is no greater or better 
fertilizer in this or any other country, than those deposits, 
and certainly there is noneof which the farmer can so 
readily avail himself. In the marshes and marl-beds of 
Oakland county are deposited the elements of inexhausti- 
ble wealth. If Ido not greatly misjudge, a few years 
will show that they contain more available riches than 
even the gold mines of Calfornia. 

I intended, when I sat down, to have said something 
of the manner of applying the substances above men- 
tioned, but I am in feeble health and must stop. 

lam, my dear sir, respectfully, 
Your old friend, 
Amos Mrap. 
Plymouth, Wayne co., Feb. 28, 1852. 


Farm Premiums.—A correspondent inquires, if a man 
entering a farm for premium should enter his whole farm, 
or be allowed to select a part of it. 

It would be improper and unjust to allow the selection 
of the best portion of a farm for sucha purpose. The 
whole farm, of course, should be included without regard 
to size or condition. 

Expedition to Central Africa, The British Government 
have now in progress an exploring expedition into the 
interior of this mysterious country. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
TO YOUNG LADIES AND MISSES AT HOME. 


NUMBER VI.—CONTINUED. 





For dinner service, napkins are very convenient. They 
are made of linen woven for the purpose, (which are more 
expensive,) or you can make them yourself of damask or 
birdseye linen, cut in various ways, and hemmed or frin- 
ged, which are less expensive. Oblong forms are prettier 
than square,but it is superfluous to make them more than 
three-fourths of a yard in length. They should be clean, 
neatly folded, and distributed around, on or near the 
plates. Elegant accompaniments to these are rings, six 
or eight inches in circumference, either silver, ivory, or 
home manufacture. The latter may be tastefully wrought 
on perforated card, or constructed of pasteboard wound 
with ribbons,but should not exceed an inch in width, Each 
oneis numbered, and certain numbers are allotted to each 
meinber of the family, and in this way,one may use one’s 
own napkin twice or three times, it being always rolled 
and slipped through the same ring. Of course, extra 
ones are provided for visitors. So much for napkins, of 
which I have written thus explicitly, because I have been 
asked how they were used, and what napkin rings were 
for. Of course, napkins are spread over the lap while 
eating, both to keep clothes from getting soiled, and to 
wipe our mouths and fingers on, instead of using our 
handkerchiefs. You should fold them again before rising, 
and lay them on the table, or, if rings are provided, roll 
and slip them in. 

Do not be too profuse in setting the table, or, on the 
other hand, allow it to appear scantily supplied. It is 
enough to make the tables groan under the heavy burdens 
imposed upon some of them, particularly if “company” 
arrives, I have seen whole platefuls of cheese comprised 
n three or four pieces, and it is really embarrassing to 
have a piece of cake handed you which would weigh a 

und. Always provide the table with a butter-knife.— 
Tt is a mystery to me why so many families dispense 
with this article, and in the country, I perceive the 
greatest dearth. No one is so poor as_ not to be able to 
afford one—the cost of the plainer ones is so small A 
small tea-knife answers the purpose well. 

Do not, while presiding at table, fill the cups to over- 
flowing, or press your guests to partake of more food than 
they desire, urging it upon them with apologies that it is 
not better. as though their greatest happiness, and the 
greatest objects in life, were to eat and drink. Avoid 
petty tricks at table. Those who indulge in them any- 
where, deserve contempt. Especially avoid all uncouth 
habits, such as loudly discharging the nose, or hawking 
and spitting, digging your ears, picking your teeth, ma- 
king a blubbering noise when you drink, scratching your 
head, gaping, and making allusions to anything which 
would be unpleasant for one to contemplate while eating. 
Make a show of eating (if you are done) until your guests 
have finished. Ask them if they will be helped to some- 
thing more, and when all have concluded their repast, 
make a movement to retire from the table. 

Karr R 


Mr. Editor, what has become of J., of Superior? 
Kats. 

I am sure I don’t know, and the same may be said of 
several other excellent contributors. Said a lady to me, 
who was an editress, “I wish I had some of your lady 
correspondents;” and I don’t know but she has persua- 
ded them away. But I have not their names nor address, 
and how is one to ascertain in such a case? If I had 
their names,éc., now, I would send each a few rare flower 
seeds, just received from the Patent Office. 

We have received some communications written for the 
Ladies’ Department, for which the Farmer is not a proper 
medium, and if we had known the address of the authors, 
we would have given a satisiactory explanation, which 
we cannot do through the columns of our paper. We do 





hope our ladies will continue to write, Shall we fill the 
Ladies’ Department with recipes on cookery, as some of 
the Eastern papers do? Then give us your brilliant 
thoughts, ladies, and be sure that you are gladdening the 
hearts of thousands of our readers. 





LOVING AND LIKING. 


That women were “born to love,” is as certain as that 
General Jackson was “born to command,” or that every- 
body was “born to die.’ Their very dialect shows the 
strength of this proclivity. They use the word to indi- 
cate any sort of affection, passion, penchant, appetite, or 
“fancy.’? They “love”? their lovers and their husbands, 
fine dinners, sweetmeats and “sweet ribbons,” with appa 
rently the same sort and the same measure of affection — 
To “like’’ is too tame an expression for a lady’s choice.— 
She “loves” everything (that she doesn’t happen to hate, ) 
and can find no other word in the dictionary that is equal 
to her need. 

That this everlasting and indiscriminate use of the high- 
est and holiest word in the language, is improper, and 
even indecent, there can be no ground for debate. “O, I 
dearly love turnips!”’ exclaimed a lady, the other day, at 
the table—a lady who merely meant to say that she liked 
the vegetable in question. “The deuce you do!’’ said an 
ascetic old bachelor of her acquaintance, who sat opposit ¢ 
“What more could you say of your husband, or that beau- 
tiful child of yours, or even of your Redeemer, madam?— 
Love turnips? I hope you may yet find something more 
worthy of your affections!”*—Boston Post. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


[We find in the Albany Cultivator the following sensi- 
bleand candid remarks upon this subject by Prof. John 
P. Norton. How much soever we may desire the educa- 
tion of farmers as aclass, we are by no means disposed to 
blindfold our eyes to the difficulties in the way, nor to be 
frightened at the view of obstacles however formidable. 
The greatest obstacle in the way at present, is, indeed, as 
Prof. N. says, the want of competent persons for instruc- 
tors. But this difficulty is constantly lessening, and in 
the course of a few years we shall have a sufficient num- 
ber of teachers to supply the demand.] 


THE NECESSITY FOR A PROPER SYSTEM OF 
INSTRUCTION IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE, 
ANALYTICAL LaporaTory, YALE CoLLecE, 
New Haven, Conn., Jan. 31, 1851. ; 
Eps. Cuttivator—I do not propose to take up the 
above subject in its broadest sense, but to confine myselt 
to a comparatively limited field. I shall say little at 
present as to the want, felt more and more every day by 
an increasing majority among our farmers, of educational 
institutions especially adapted their wants, but would 
call attention to a point which has been overlooked b 
many in their zealous advocacy of the gencral cause. It 
seems to me, that achief reason for the annual failure of 
so many plans bearing upon the educational interests of 
the farmer, may be found in a real scarcity which exists, 
of men competent to takecharge of the proposed institu- 
tions. To those who have never reflected upon this sub- 
ject, my assertion may seem a strong one, when I say 
that if any six states of the Union were within the pres- 
ent year to make provisions for the establishment of state 
agricultural schools, or colleges, within their respective 
borders—were to endow them largely in every depart- 
ment, to furnish them with libraries, implements, muse= 
ums, apparatus, buildings, and lands, they could not find 
on this continent the — corps of professors and 
teachers to fill them. I will even go farther than this, 
and say that if in your own state of New York, a large 
institution were planned out, and all proper departments 
of instruction pecuniarily provided for, it would hea 
difficult matter to fill then satisfactorily with thoroughly 
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competent men. Enough of those who would gladly ac- 
cept such as might be offered, could doubt- 
Jess be found, but the question is, would they be just 
such instructors as the farmer requires? 

There are certain points relative to which he demands 
information from various branches of science, and this 
information to be of value must be correct. Mistakes, 
blunders, misconceptions, from the heads of a great state 
school, sent forth under authority, and promulgated rap- 
idly, would cause infinitely greater mischief than our 

oing withouta school altogether for some years to come. 
For such reasons, extreme caution should be used in the 
selection of instructors for any large or influential schoo] 
and for such reasons among many others which might be 
adduced, I have ventured to say as above, that we really 
have notin the country the men that are needed. 

If the farmers of any state were to select persons to 
impart instruction, or to serve as examples, in any prac- 
tical department of their business, vould they be conten- 
ted with mere professions, or mere hearsay reports, of 
their success or skill? Above all would they not be dis- 

sed to question the expertness of one who professed to 
ore made himself familiar with every department of mere 
mechanical labor, in the lapse of a very short time? If 
teaching the use of the plow in the best possible manner, 
and under every circumstance, were for instance the ob- 
ject, would they be content with a man _ who could only 
show the experience of one or two years in the use of that 
implement? By nomeans; they would say—we can do 
as well as he can ourselves, and do not need such instruc- 
tion as this; we wanta master of the subject, one who 
has studied it thoroughly in every department of practice, 
and has brought an intelligent mind to bear upon all the 
variations of use and construction in different districts.— 
With a man of less acquirement than these in any practi- 
cal matter, no community of farmers would be satisfied; 
they would not receive his advice with respect, and 
would not consider his opinion as worth much more than 
that of any other intelligent individual. 

I think all will agree with me, that these views are cor- 
rect with regard to subjects of pure practice, and that 
most farmers would act in accordance with them. Now 
Iask, why do not the same views obtain with regard to 
teaching of science? We see men who are in all ordina- 
ry circumstances, shrewed and sagacious, swallowing 
every fable that comes to them in a scientific guise. 

The merest charlatan may take up his books and mys- 
terious looking apparatus; and having familiarized him- 
self with a few hard names, is able to persuade the mass 
of those who meet him that he knows everything within, 
upon, and above the earth, that explains the action of 
nature’s laws, Allow me to say a few words in direct 
reference to the falsity and even absurdity of such pre- 
tensions. 

In speaking of the mechanical operations of husbandry, 
such as plowing, I have said that asa general fact, entire 
proficiency could not be attained within one or even two 
seasons; a long course of experience was necessary. Is 
it then so much easier to read the laws of nature, or rather 
of God, which bear upon those wonderful structures of 
plants and animals that we see about us! In the growth 
of the humblest weed that flourishes by the wayside, a 
series of changes, transformations, and metamorphoses, 
goes on, which as yet the highest effort of the human in- 
tellect has failed to fully explain and elucidate. 

To producethe feeble stem which we crush under our 
feet in passing, the powers of earth, air and water, have 
joined with those of the far distant sun, and during its 
short life, it has been an example of a complication of 
most wonderful laws, im by the Almighty Maker of 
ajl. Hehas seen fit in his wisdom to ordain, that every 
step in knowledge must be won by toil and exertion, and 
thus it isia the present case; we are only able to slowly 
unfold the wonders that are occurring on every side,during 
the every-day experience of life. The field, too, widens 
as we advance, until we find that every step has its con- 
sequence, every breath of air its appointed mission, every 
ny of dew its office to perform; we discover that we are 
in the midst of cause and results, of which our knowled 


is quite limited; that the threads we have seized only 





guide us to new and more difficult labyrinths of investi- 
gation. What we know dwindles away, when we com- 
pare it with the sum of that which we desire to know. 

The true student of natural science, then, the true fol- 
lower of patient, earnest, truth-seeking research, grows 
not bolder, but more modest, as he wins his way; he 
knows that his highest reach of knowledge is, and ever 
must be limited; he feels each day so many wants yet 
unsatisfied, sees so many problems yet partially solved, 
or totally inexplicable, that he leans constantly towards 
caution, rather than rashness, and is disposed to qualify 
his strongest convictions on all theoretical points. 

Of those who are not thus impressed by the advance 
of years, and the increase of experience, it must be said 
that their opinions cannot be entitled to great confidence, 
One whocan promptly and confidently settle every ques- 
tion proposed, who has no doubts as _to his own ability 
of decision on the most intricate and complicated prob- 
lems, must be either a man who has advanced very far 
beyond the range of the other votaries of science in his 
own day, or one who is not able to appreciate the difti- 
culties which surround him, and who is not, therefore, a 
safe guide. There isa third supposition in the above 
case, which is to consider such a man designing and un- 
scrupulous, but this is, let us hope, the rare alternative. 

T might go on at great length, but these hints will, I 
think, be sufficient to show that farmers must not only 
have instruction, but that they must have it of the right 
character. It is obvious that every person who comes 
along, claiming to be highly scientific, should not be ta- 
ken upon trust, but should be tested in some way, as to 
the soundness of his pretensions. Let the evidence of 
other scientific men be brought in, and let satisfactory 

roofs be required of his ability todo what he professes. 
This is not said with a view of recommending any partic- 
ular person or persons, as to be fullowed implicitly, but 
with the desire of arousing more caution than has hither- 
to been exercised in these matters. “All is not gold that 
glitters,” and all is not true science, that is high sound- 


ing. 

tt is for such reasons that I have said—we have not at 
present a sufficient number of the proper men to found 
and continue our agricultural schools, in a manner that 
will satisfy the expectations of the community. The 
training of such men, then, is a work of great impor- 
tance, and evenurgency. It isa work that cannot be ac- 
complished at short notice; one or two years will not do 
it; we want those who have had extensive experience, 
who have availed themselves of every advantage for the 
acquirement of reliable knowledge, and who have learn- 
ed to know what the necessities of the farmer are. 

Among the wants of the farmer I consider this lack of 
first rate instructors,one of the most pressing and urgent; 
it is useless for him to establish schools,unless he can find 
proper teachers, and he ought not to be driven, by their 
premature establishment, into any dependence on those 
who can only mislead and disappoint him. 

Hereis a most promising fidld for enterpriseand ener- 

; hereare many openings that within a few years must 

filled. Those who now enter upon the study of sci- 
ence as applied to agriculture, will find their acquisitions 
in immediate demand. If but fifty or one hundred intelli- 
gent young men, would for the coming few years, devote 
their efforts to the acquisition of the various branches of 
science connected with a they would centrol 
the whole field, and be able to sweep away the glaring 
errors which are now so prevalent. We could then com- 
mence with schools in all directions; quackery and ignor- 
ance would decrease, and a great and rapid advance would 
be visible in every quarter. 

Let us, then, while we are agitating the subject of in- 
struction, not forget to urge upon our young men of abili- 
ty, the advantagas of fitting themselves as instructors; 
there cannot be too many of them for years to come, and 
they, therefore, need not fear that the profession 
will be overstocked. 8 

ours respectfully, 
J im P. Norroy. 





Tus Parss—The mother and guardian of education. 
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TOWNSHIP LIBRARIES, 

We would call the attention of our readers to the series 
of very interesting works at present in course of publica- 
tion by G. B. Putuam, of New York; called “Putnam’s 
Semi-Monthly Library for Travellers and the Fireside.” 
They are of duodecimo size—handsomely got up—with 
good print—and, above all, are admirably selected as re- 
gards their contents. One number appears every fort- 
night—price, 25 cents; and the small sum of $5 00 pays 
a year’s subscription for 24 volumes, We have before us 
three numbers—“Home and Social Philosophy,’’ selected 
from Charles Dickens’ Household Words; “Walks and 
Talks of an American Farmerin England;”? and “Whim- 
sicalities,’ by Thomas Hood. Either of the first would 
have been cheap, ten years ago, at a dollar apiece, and the 
latter will serve to enliven a solitary hour, and clear the 
brain from “perilous stuff.’ We would earnestly ask the 
attention of those whose duty it is to purchase books for 
District Libraries, to this series; and perhaps, although it 
may cost a little more, the most satisfactory proceeding 
will be to forward $5 00 to the publishers, and receive 
the numbers as they come out. The postage to Michigan 
will be 10 cents a number; but this will be well repaid 
by the pleasure of having the books while they are new— 
one dollar being saved in subscribing by the year. 

C.F 








ITEMS AND ABSTRACTS. 


AcricutteraL Economy.—The economical farmer will 
be careful to select such tools and implements as will re- 
quire the least labor to perform the greatest amount of 
labor. Two plows, for example, of the same size, work- 
ing the same depth, and turning the same width of fur- 
row, may require very unequal forces to work them, the 
one requiring but 400 Ibs. traction, the other 600 Ibs., and 
this would be equivalent to two horses for the one, and 
three for the other. Most farmers understand this per- 
fectly, and some attend to it in selecting their plows, but 
any one can easily see on looking at the plows gencrally 
used, that many neglect it altogether.’”—Albany Cul. 


CLAUSSEN’S FLAX COTTON. 


That Flax will soon become an important article of A- 
merican production we have not a doubt. But we for- 
bear saying anything on the subject until we can get hold 
of trustworthy information in reference to its manufac- 
ture by the new process. 

The following note was written by a person who at- 
tended the exhibition of the New York State Agricultu- 
ral Society. gue, 

“Nothing, however, arrested our attention in this hall, 
but the specimens of flax-cotton and its various prepara- 
tions, exhibited by E. G. Roberts, assignee of Claussen’s 

tent for the United States. We saw one intelligent, 
influential citizen converted from skepticism to enthusi- 
asm for flax-cotton, by his first earnest examination. It 
will go inevitably. A cotton fibre, scarcely distinguisha- 
ble from Sea Island, may be produced from flax by Claus- 
sen’s process, for six cents per pound ; and a machine for 
breaking out the fibre from the unrotted stalk, was ex- 
hibited by Mr. Clemmons, of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
which is calculated materially, to expedite the flax-cotton 
revolution. This machine renders the entire fibre, with 
hardly a loss of two per cent. as “swingle-tow” straight, 
and wholly separate from the woolly substance or 
“ghives,” ata cost which can hardly equal one cent per 
pound of dressed fiax. Its operation is very simple, and 

any man who has seen it work a day can manage it— 
Its entire cost is from $125 to $200, according to size, It 
will be a shame to American agricultural enterprise if 
flax-cotton and linen are not both among our counrry’s 
extensive and important products within the next three 
years.” : : 

Since writing the above we have received a circular and 
a specimen of the flax-cotton in the lint, from N. Y. 

The specimen sent presents a very soft and beautiful 
appearance, and no one can doubt, after examining it, 











that the finest fabrics may be manufactured from it. The 
circular states that the saving of the seed does not injure 
the straw for manufacturmg purposes, and estimates the 
straw worth $10 per ton, and quotes from the Indiana 
Journal, that a farmer in Preble county raised, last year, 
on 3 acres and 10 roods of ground, 63 bushels of seed — 
H. L. Ellsworth intends to sow 500 acres to flax the pres- 
entseason. Mr. E. G. Roberts, who seems to be agent 
for this country, has sold the Rights for the States of 
Maine, N. Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, R. Island, N. York and Illinois, and applications 
have been made from every State in the Uuion. 


Great Rat Trap.—A Mr. J. H. Chester, of Cincin- 
nati, has taken measures to secure a patent fora very in- 
genious “rat trap.’ It is so constructed that when Mr. 
Rat enters and reaches forth to snatch the bait, his weight 
acts upon a spring trap door, which suddenly opens and 
precipitates him into a dark chamber, in which he can 
see only one speck of light, for that he rushes into an- 
other chamber, and by so doing, sets the spring of the 
trap door by touching a lever, and in this manner the 
trap is re-set, and kept set any length of time by the ani- 
mals themselves, so that without any trouble but to the 
rats, a whole box full may be caught. 


AcricutturaL Epvucation.—At a late meeting of the 
Mass. Board of Agriculture, M. P. Wilder submitted the 
following resolutions expressive of the views of the com- 
mittee of which he was chairman: 

Resolved, That Massachusetts, by an enlightened policy 
and wise legislation, has rendered her system of educa- 
tion worthy of her exalted reputation, and that this 
Board most earnestly desire her to complete that system 
by providing kindred institutions for the scientific educa- 
tion of the farmer, upon whom is levied so large a share 
of the taxes for the support of Government and philan- 
thropic objects. 

Resolved, That it is the duty, as well as the interest of 
the State, to aid in furnishing the means for such an edu- 
cation, and that for the want of this education, millions 
of dollars and a vast amount of time, energy and money 
are annually lost to the Commonwealth, by the misappli- 
cation of labor and capital in husbandry, and veil j ur 
ther, that this loss is mainly to be attributed to the want 
of a proper system for the acquisition and difiusion of 
correct information as to the most approved arts of culti- 
vation, and the best means of perfecting this unfailing 
source of independence and happiness. 


SOWING GRASS SEED. 


Farmers, as well as other people, like to make good 
bargains. Some of the worst bargains they make is with 
themselves. For example—to save five dollars worth of 
seed they loose twenty dollars of hay or pasture. By 
way of experimert, and to exhibit the advantages of a 
good supply of seed, the writer sowed in the spring of 
1850 a piece of ground to grass, at the rate of one bushel 
of seed per acre, ora half a bushel of clover and the 
same amount of timothy. In less than two months, the 
field afforded a prodigious amount of pasturage—full 
twice as much through the season, by estimate, as ordina- 
ry good pastures, The present ved the grass was al- 
lowed to grow for hay, which has just been cut and 
drawn in, (7 mo., 10, 1851,) and the product was found 
to be three and a half tons to the acre! Where can we find 
a permanent pasture or meadow that will do this? The 
soil was of ordinary fertility only, or would not probably 
have yielded more than 25 bushels of corn per acre. The 
amount of Prat afforded by the second growth of 
this grass field fully warranted the belief that a ton and 
a half per acre might have been again cut, making five 
tons of hay per acre in all, for one year. 

The hay produced where plenty of grass seed is sown, 
is of much better quality than where the stalks stand thin 
on the ground.— Albany Cultivator. 





Take away the feeling that eech man must depend up- 
on himself and he relaxes his diligence. 
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RECEIPTS FOR THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 
FROM FEBRUARY 24 TO MARCH 25. 

W Root PM $6,25, C W Carr PM 1, W H Castle 1, D Burrows 3, 
CW Calkins PM 1,8 Riley APM 4, B Wilson APM 1, J Anderson 5, 
D Kinne 2, O Cook 1, N Douglas 80¢, N H Goodrich $2, WH Patti- 
son PM 4, D C Hurd 5, J K Abbott 1, A E Leete PM 1,50, J Adams 
9,S Hawkins 5, G Wheelock 1, M A Dougherty PM 4, J C Cole PM 
2,D € Seranton PM 1, W Clark 1, J Preston 1, H W Vaughn PM 
1, M F Morse 2, M P Stockwell 1, W Gates{l, W Catron 3, G T Clark 
1, C B Turner 4, A Reynolds 1,L O Hammond 3,60 E G Dilla 1,C E 
Fay 2, 8 Smith 1, B BChapin 5, E Hall PM J, J R Hayne PM 2, JF 
Glazier 1, W Collins 1, Jas B Brown 2, Derby & Miller 2, J Cram P 
M1,.J W Mills I, © Ward 2,40, W H Faxon 2, H Griswold 1,70, D R 
Rose 1, S B Ellis agt 1, Z Lloyd PM 5, H Waldron 1, D Baldman 1, 
WO AusiinPM 5, T T Lyon], A Stewart 1, D Cook 2, LB Law- 
rence 2,8 H Cary PM 1, H Tuthill ], F Eldred 1, G Cook 1, W Jack- 
son 1, L C Chapin PM 5,60, R A Beal DPM 1, L Walker $12,W Bur- 
nett 1, A Williams 1, LT Miller 2, W Savage $8, D J Winchell 2, J 
Millspaugh 1, B F Fry 4, S Partridge 1, C Tyler 1, J Orr 2,25, 8 Chat- 
feld 1, © E Fay PM 2, D Williams PM 2, MS Garvey 1, S Rood 1, 
LHart2, M P Thurston 1, D B Benton |, D P Lloyd 1,50, H Sher- 
man 1,12, S Thompson PM 2,50, C L Grant DPM $5, J G Cornell 2, 
H Blakesley 1, C Fogden 1, J D Patterson 1, D Shaw PM 1, J P Beach 
2, D E Deming PM 1, J Throok 1. 


= 








Detroit Prices Current: 
Herd’s Grass.. ® bu.$2 00 Glia sou.t.000 DO) 1,75 











Plax. sccssccane . Dee Butter........b 12@J6 
Lime......+.+. 9 bb 7 Eges. -. .do 12 
Fivur: 5 23.066, Soe Hides..dty .f 8% 
Corn.........°Pbu 40 Wheat .......bu 65@70 
WHE esece cece 28 BTN .cos0cee 8@9 
> LPR EP ET 40 Onions....... 75@ 1 00 
Barley...ccevees 62@75 Cranberries.... 200 
DOES. ssssn08 100 & 45) 5 00|/Buckwheat...% 1001 23 
Apples........@ bu. 100 Indian Meal... “ 100 
Potatoes..... 87 Beef........... ‘* 300@400 
Hay........ton 700 9 OO/Lard....Pfp(retail) 9 
WOOL Sivsce cece Ee 18@40 |Honey........ 10 
Peas.........+. DU7S@100 Apples, dried..bu 175@2 00 
Beans..... dwete 1 06 1 25)Peaches,..**.... 300 
Heel. ss «+ -bb] 8B@RW Clover seed.... 450 
Pork. mess.... ---@1500 Pine lumber, clear, 2000@ Mit 
White Fish.... 7 50 as da; 1500 * 
THOU Gs irses.cce 6 50 Bill lumber.... 1100 * 
Codfish........f8 4% Flooring. ....+. 12 00 
Cheese. ... 00. #@10 jCommon...... 1000 

° ---cord 300@400 |Lath ......... 200 
fd 


NEW AND VALUABLE WORK FOR FARMERS 
AND FRUIT GROWERS. 


Tur Fruit Garpen. Third Edition. A Treatise intended 
to illustrate and explain the Physiology of Fruit Trees, the Theory 
and Practice of all operations connected with the Propagation, 
Transplanting, Pruning and Training of Orchard and Garden 
Trees, as Standards, Dwarfs, Pyramids, Espaliers, &c., the laying 
out andarranging different kinds of Orchards and Gardens, the 
selection of suitable varieties for different purposes and localities, 
gathering and preserving Fruits, Treatment of Disease, Destruc- 
tion of Insects. Descriptions and Uses of Implements, &c., illus- 
trated with upward of one hundred and fifty figures, representing 
different parts of Trees, all Practical Operations, Forms of Trees, 
Designs for Plantations, Implements, &c. By P. Barry, of the 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, New York. 1 vol 12mo. Price 

1 25 





a. 

“Ttis one of the most thorough works of the kind we have ever 
seen, dealing in particulars as well as general:ties, and imparting 
many valuable hints relative to soil, manures,pruning and transplant- 
ing "—Boston Gazette. 

“A mass of useful information is collected, which will give the 
work a value even to those who possess the best works on the culti- 
vation of fruit yet published.”—Evening Post. 

“His work is one of the completest, and, as we have every reason 
for believing, most accurate to be obtained on the subject.’—J. Y. 
Evangelist. 

“A concise Manual of the kind here presented has long been 
wanted, and we will venture to say that, should this volume be care- 
fully studied and acted upon by our industrious farmers, the quan- 
tity of fruit in the State would be doubled in five years, and the qual- 
ity, too, greatly improved. Here may be found advice suited to all 
emergencies, and the gentleman farmer may find directioh for the 
simplest matters, as well as those which trouble older heads. §The 
book, we think, will be found valuable.”—Newark Daily Adv. 

‘It is full of directions as to the management of trees,and buds, 
and fruits, and isa valuable and pleasant Book.”—Albany Evening 
Journal. 

“The work is prepared with great judgment, and founded on the 
practical experience of the author—is of far greater value to the 
cultivator than most of the popular compilations on the subject.”— 

f ne. 

“This Book supplies a place in fruit culture, and that is saying a 
great deal, while we have the popular works of Downing, Thomas, 
and Cole. Mr. Barry has then a field to himself which he occupies 
with decided skill and ability."—Prairve Farmer. 


Just published by CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 Nassau street, New 
York, and for sale by Booksellers generally. Copies can be sent by 
mail to any part of the United States. mar3t 


FRUIT TREES! 


OR SALE, a large assortment of Fruit Trees, many of them 
bearing ‘I rees, 


Ornamental Trees and Shrubbery of Large Size. 


Herb ceous perennial flowering Plants,b: lbous flower Roo’s, 
double Dahlias, Asparagus roots, Pie-plant, ac. An assurt- 
ment of 


Very large Evergreens, 


natives of this c\imate; and Norway spruce Firs, and Diodar 
Cedars, imported three years since. 

Also, Grapes, Currants, Goosberries, Raspberries, Straw- 
berries, of the choicest varieties, and at 


VERY LOW PRICES! 


Having made arrangements with a Florist, we can supply 


GREEN HOUSE PLANTS! 


and ROSES, in varieties, and at Prices that cannot fail to give 
satisfaction. Persons wishing to purchase, will find it for 
their interest to call upon us, at our NURSERY. situated two 
miles from the City Hall, down Fort Street. 

All orders from a distance will be promptly attended to.— 
Tre«s pac‘ed in the best manner, and deliverec at any place 
designated in the (ity. No charge for delivery. 

Orders left with Hiram Wacker, 39 \ oodward Averue, or 
M. H Wesster, Jefferson Avenue, (where Cata ogues may be 
had gratis,) or left at the Post Office, will receive inimediate 


attention 
HUBBARD & DAVIS. 
Detroit, March 2, 1852. apr. 
N. B.—Catalogues furnished to all post paid applicants. 





LEWIS G. MORRIS’S 
Third Annual Sale, by Auction, 


OF IMPROVED BREEDS OF 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 


WILL TAKE PLACE AT 


MOUNT FORDHAM, Westchester Co. 
(11 miles from City Hall, New- York,) 


On WEDNESDAY, June 9, 1852. 
JAMES M. MILLER, Auctioneer. 


PPLICATION need not be made at private sale, as I decline in 
all cases, so as to make it an object for persons at a distance to 
attend. Sale positive to the highest bidder, without reserve. 

Numbering about fifty head of Horned Stock, including a variety 
of Ages and Sex, consisting of Pure Bred Short Horns, Devons, 
and Ayrshires; Southdown Buck Lambs, and a very few Ewes; Suf- 
folk and Essex Swine. Catalogues, with full Pedigrees, &c., will be 
ready for delivery on the first of May—to be obtained from the sub- 
scriber, or at the offices of the principal Agricultural Journals or 
Stores in the Union. This sale will offer the best opportunity to ob- 
tain very fine AnimalsI ever have given, as I shall reduce my herd 
lower than ever before, contemplating a trip to Europe, to be absent 
a year, and shall not have another sale until 1854. 

It will be seen by reference to the proceedings of our State Agri- 
cultural Society that I was the most successful exhibitor of Domes- 
tic Animals, at the late State Fair. 

I will also offer a new feature to American Breeders—one which 
works well in Europe; that is letting the services of male auimals; 
and will solicit propositions from such as see fit to try it. Conpi- 
Tioxs—The animals hired, to be at the risk of the owner, unless by 
some positive neglect or carelessness of the hirer; the expense of 
transportation to and from, to be borne jointly; the term of letting, 
to be one year or less, as parties agree; price to be adjusted by par- 
ties—to be paid in advance, when the Bull is taken away; circum- 
stances would vary the price; animal to be kept in accordance with 
instructions of owner before taking him away. 

I offer on the foregoing conditions, three celebrated Prize Bulls, 
“Magor,” a Devon, nine years old; “ LaMartTivE,” Short Horn, four 
years old; “ Lorp Erynoime,” Short Horn, three years old. Pedi- 
grees will be given in catalogues. 

At the time of my sale, (and I would not part with them before,) 
I shall have secured three yearly setts of their progeny; and as I send 
out in August next a new importation of male animals, I shall not 
want the services of either of these next year. I would not sel] 
them, as I wish to control their propogating qualities hereafter. 

I also have one imported Buck, the prize winner at Rochester 
last fall, imported direct from the celebrated Jonas WEBB; and also 
five yearling Bucks, winners also, bred by me from Bucks and Ewes 
imported direct from the above celebrated breeder; they will be let 
on the same conditions as the Bulls, excepting that I will keep them 
until the party hiring wishes them, and they must be returned to me 
on or about Christrnas Day. By this plan, the party hiring gets rid 
of the risk and trouble of keeping a Buck the year round. All com- 





munications by mail must be prepaid, and I wiil prepay the answers. 
L. G. 


MORRIS. 
Mount Fordham, March, 1852. Smapril 
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HOLMES & COMPAN Y, Editorial Tiienascned eee 97—108 
DEALERS IN STAPLE AND FANCY Communication—Sorrel, - 107 


DRY GOORS, 


AT THEIR NEW FREESTONE STORE, 
Woodward Avenue, 


DETROIT. 
8. M. HOLMES, Detroit. 


DETROIT NURSERY. 


HE Nursery of the Subscriber is situated at Detroit, on 

Michigan Avenue, (Chicago road), one and a quirter miles 
west from the City Hall. There being a good plank road and 
plank side walk from tee City Hall to the Nursery, it is render 
ed a very pleasant drive or walk from the city. 

Much care has been taken to collect choice varieties of fr uit 
and to bring the trees into early bearing We have arranged 
our specimen trees in beds, and along the borders of the walks 
and roads of our grounds, where they may be seen and their 
fruits examined as they come into bearing. Many of our trees 
were in bearing the last year, and many others will fruit the 

resent season, By this means we are able to propagate from 
nenewed trees, and be certain that the trees we sell are correct 
to the names, 

The smaller fruits we hive also in bearing, such as Grapes, 
Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Strawberries, &c, Hav- 
Ing made arrangements with a Florist to supply us with such 
green house plants, roses, &c..as we may want, we trust that 
we will at ali times be able to fill all orders in our line of buai- 
ness that our customers may entrustto us, _ 

Fruit growers, and all who wish, are invited to visit our 
grounds at such times as may suit their convenience. 

All orders for trees must be acuompanted by the money or 
satisfactory references. J 

Trees will be delivered at any part of the city free of charge. 

Trees to go out of the city wili be well and strongly packed 
so as to bear transportation to any distance that may bere- 
quired. A small charge will be made for packing, but none 
for delivery at the cals or boats. 

All orders received by mail or otherwise. or left at the store 
ef John Palmer & Co., No. 107 Jefferson avenue, or at the Nur- 
sery, will reeeive immediate aitention. 

JC, HOLMES, 
2t 





Detroit, Michigan, Feb., 1852. 
RURAL HOMES; Or, SKETCHES OF HOUS ES suit- 


ed to American Country Life. With over 70 Original Plans, De- 
signs, &c. By Gervask WHEELER. 1 vol. 12mo. Price, $1 25. 


It commences with the first foot-tread upon the spot chosen for 
the house; details the considerations that should weigh in selecting 
the site; gives models of buildings differing in character, extent, and 
cost; shows how to harmonize the building with the surrounding 
scenery; teaches how healthfully to warm and ventilate; assists in 
selecting furniture and the innumerable articles of utility and orna 
ment usedin constructing and finishing, and concludes with fina- 
practical directions, giving useful limits as to drawing up written 
descriptions, specitications and contracts. 

‘It is extremely practical. containing such simple and comprehen- 
sive directions for all wishing at any time to build, being in fact the 
sum of .he author's study and experience as an architect for many 
years.”— Albany Spectator. 

“Mr. Wheeler's remarks convey much practical and useful infor- 
mation, evince good taste and a proper appreciation of the beautiful, 
and no one should build a rural house without first hearing what he 
has to recommend.” — Philadelphia Presbyterian. 

‘Important in its subject, careful and ample in its details, and 
charmingly attractive in its style. It gives all the information that 
would be desired as_ to the selection of sites—the choice of appro- 

rinte styles, the particulars of plans, materials, fences, gateways, 

rnitu.e, warming, ventilation, specifications, contracts, &c., conclu- 
ding with a chapter on the intellectual and moral effect of rural arch- 
itecture.”—Hartford Religious Herald. 

“A book very much needed, for it teaches people how to build 
comfortable, sensible, beautifulcountry houses. Its conformity to 
common sense, a8 well as to the sense of beauty, cannot be too much 
commended.”—JN. Y¥. Courier & Enquirer. 

“No person can read this book without gaining much usefu 
knowledge, and it will be a great aid to those who intend to build 
honses for their own use. It is scientific without being so interlarded 
with technical terms as to confuse the reader; and contains all the 
information nece to build a house from the cellar to the ridge 
pole. Itis a ater beck, or a book for the workshop, and will be 
valuable in either place.’—Buffalo Commercial. 

“This work should be in the hands of every one who contem- 
plates building for himself a home. It is filled with beautifully exe- 
cuted elevations and plans of country houses from the most unpre- 
tending cottage to the villa. Its contents are simple and comprehen- 


sive, embracing every variety of house usually needed.”—Lowell 
Courier. 





Just published by CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 Nassau street, New 
York; and!for sale by Booksellers generally. Copies can be sent by 
mail to any part of the United States. mar 3 
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STEWART & CO. 

95 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Dealers in choice Drugs and Medi- 
cines, Pure Eclectic and Botanic Medicines, both simple and com. 
pound, Vegetable Extracts, Concentrated Medicines, Oils, Gums 
Roots, Herbs and Barks. Also, Electro-Magnetic Machines, Trusses, 
Shoulder Braces, Supporters, Medical Books, &c., opposite the Pen 





insular Bank. 
J. J. OAKLEY. ae 


M. P. STEWART. 





WILLSON’S 


PREMIUM CORN 


AND COB MILLS. 


HE subscriber would again inform F4RMERS, MILLERS, 

and all interested inthis matter, that he still manufac. 
tures the above Mills, for reduciug with great despatch ears of 
‘Jorn into suitable meal, or provender for feeding Hogs,Sheep, 
Horses, and horned Cattle. The balance wheel constitute a 
superior SHELLER. PRICE $80,00. 

Also he manufactures to order, for Millers a BREAKER 
to break with despatch, ears of Corn sufficiently fine to be 
received by arun of Millstones. PRI: E $35,00. 

linvite the attention ot Feeders and Millers to the above 
Mills ; believing they will stand approved In EVERY RESPELT 


BY THE INSPECTOR. 


J. 1. WILLSON, 


Wiltlson'’s Temperance House, 


Jackson, Micn. 





CATALOGUE OF 
GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS. 
Put up expressly for the Farmer's Store, and sold by 
CHARLES L. BRISTOL, 

62 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 

These Seeds are warranted Genuine & Fresh 


ASPARAGUS. 
Bret, Early Blood Turnips, 

Magul Wurtzel, 

Long t#lood, 

White sugar. 
Brans--Royal White, 

=mall White, 

Early China, 

Early Half Moon, 
Cassacs—Large Drum lieal, 

Large York, (Early,) 
Carrot—Long ! range, 

Large White Field, 
Cucumrer—Early Short, 

Long Green. 





Corn--S weet or Sugar, 

Early Golden, 
Lertoce—Large lead, 

Green Head. 
Mustarp—4rown., 
Onton—Large Red, 

Large Yellow, 

White or silver Skta. 
Parsnip. 

Pgas—Large Marrowfat, 

Early Kent, dwarf, 

Blue Imperial, 

Canada or Thomas, 
Pumpxin—Sweet or Golde, 

Common Field. 


Rapisuss—Early Scarlet, Short Top. 


Tomato—Large Red, 
Round Red, 


Cherry, 
Squasn—Winter Crookneck, 
Summer do 


Turnip—Flat English Fielé, 
Ruta Baga, 
Sweet tussia. 


Sweet, Herbs, Flower Seeds 


Bird Seeds. 


Figip Szgps—Clover, Timothy, Red Top, Mille,t 
All of which are now open, and will be sold low by the powed 
or package. 
A large and well selected stock of 


GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS, 


Constantly on hand, and for sale cheap, at the Farmer's Stew 
62 Woopwagp AVENUR 

Cash, and the highest market price paid for all kinds of 

Produce. We shall offer, as soon as Spring opens a lange 


ock of 
“AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


Consisting of Forks, Scythes, Snaths, Shovels, Spades, Rakes 
Remember! 


&c., &c. J 
THE FARMER'S STORE, 


Ne, €2 Woodward Avenue, near the Churches, Detroit, Mah 
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NEW-YORK STATE 
AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 














ALBANY, N.Y. 
BY WHEELER, MELICK & CO., 





THE Subscribers are this season enabled to offer to Farmers, a new and most useful and valuable Machine. The 
successful combination of a WINNOWER with our Overshot Thresher, proves another of its great advantages.— 
The Wimower is attached with much less Gearing than in the Undershot Machines, rendering it much more durable 
and compact, and more easily propelled. It has now been fairly tested, (a large number having been in constant 
use “a the past Threshing season, ) and has already in some instances, superseded the most approved of the other 
kind of Winnowers, the owners of which have thrown them aside after a thorough trial of ours. We have numerous 
er letters from gentlemen who have purchased and used our Winnower, and we give extracts from a few 
of them. 


Extract from a letter of Wm. Osporx, Esq., of Waterville, N. Y. 


“ Mesers. WHEELER, Metick & Co.: 

Gentlemen—My Uncle wishes me to say to you that his Winnower 
more than answered his expectations. My own opinion may be 
gathered from the fact that I want one as soon as you can forward it. 
It is unquestionably the most perfect thing ever got up for Thresh- 
ing andcleaning. I have had considerable acquaintance with labor- 
saving Agricultural Machines, and I never saw anything which for 
its simplicity and perfect adaptation to the wants of Farmers com- 
pared with your Machine.” 

From H. J. KRewet1, Esq., Columbia, N. Y. 
"Messrs. WHEELER, Metick & Co.: 

Gentlemen—The Thresher and Winnower you sentproves to be 
beyond my expectations. I have the pleasure of writing to you for 
one more, if youcan furnish it within the next 3 or 4 weeks.” 





From E. Frenca, Esq., Bridgeport, N. Y. 
“Messrs. WHEELER, Mexick & Co.: 

Gentlemen—If you could see the admiration your Winnower re- 
ceives from all, you could not help feeling proud of it. You ma 
expect several orders from here next season. My neighbors are all 
scrambling for their turn to have me do their threshing, but will 
not oer other Machines although they go about begging for 
work. 


From J. Grenpennina, Esq., Newport, R. I. 


“ Messrs. WHEELER, MELIcK & Co.: 

Gentlemen—I am pleased to say that the Thresher and Winnower 
exceed my most sanguine expectations. I can get through 350 or 
400 bushels of Oats per day. 


We might add many more equally flattering testimonials. 


Price of Double Horse Power with Thresher and Winnower, - : : - . 9295 
The superiority of WHEELER’S PATENT RAILWAY CHAIN HORSE-POWER, and OVERSHOT 


THRESHER and SEPARATOR is universally acknowledged wherever they have been tested. Thousands of them 
are in use, many of which have threshed from 50,000 to 100,000 bushels of grain, and are still in good condition. — 
They are beyond doubt the most durable and economical machine in use. Their capacity has been tested by re- 
peated trials, as well at the New-York and Pennsylvania Fairs, as on several private occasions in competition with 
another machine made in this city, which has been advertised to be far superior to ours, and in every instance the 
result has been about one-third, and in some instances more in favor of our machines. In every case except one 
where we have submitted our machine to a working test at Fairs it has taken the highest premiums, and in that ex- 
cepted case the Committee decided that our machine performed its work in 8 minutes and its competitor in 1134 


minutes, being nearly one-third in favor of ours. 


We have also exhibited ours in competition with the same machine at the State Fairs in Obio, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, and at the Provincial Fair of Upper Canada, at all of which we received the highest premiums, viz: In 
Ohio, a Silver Medal and Diploma; in Michigan, $20; in Pennsylvania, $10; and in Canada a Diploma. 


We have numerous testimonials from County Societies, where we have always received the highest premiums awarded to chain 3120 
12 


Price of One Horse Power, Thresher, Separator and Belting, - - + - = 


Two Horse do 


do - - 7 - - 1 45 


Besides the above we manufacture and keep constantly on hand among other articles, Clover Hullers, Stalk Cutters, Portable Saw Mills, 
(adapted to Horse Powers,) and Single Powers with Churn Gear attached. These last are extensively used in large Dairies, and are so ar- 
ranged that the Power is used at pleasure, for either threshing, churning, wood-sawing, or other purposes. 


All machines made and sold by us are warranted to give 
Oaperrs are solicited and will be promptly filled. 


satisfaction or they may be returned, after a reasonable time for trial. 


WHEELER, MELICK & CO,, 


Corners of Hamilton, Liberty and Pruyn streets, (near the Steamboat lunling,) Aupany, N. Y. 


March Ist, 185%, 


limar 
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EAGLE PLOWS. 
FEW of Ruggles’s,Nourse & Mason’s Eagle 


lows, for sale at Burr Oak Station, St. Joseph Co. 
rv CHAS. BETTS. 


DETROIT SEED STORE 
AND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
Garden, Field and Flower Seeds. 
IMPORTED Flower Roots, Agricultural Imple- 


ments and Machines, Starbuck's Troy Plow, Ruggles, Nourse & Ma- 
son's Eagle Plow, and Wisconsin Plow, Grant's Fanuing Mills. Rich’s 
Straw Cutters, Corn-planter and sub-drill, Washing Machines, Corn 
shellers, Cultivators, poems 3 a &e. 
ALS 

Agents for the sale of Wheeler's Patent Improved Portable Rail- 
road Horse Power and Over-shot Threshers and Separators. 
F. F. PARKER & BROTHER. 

$1 Woodward avenue 








myl 

THE WORKING FARMER, 
A MONTHLY PERIODICAL, 

EVOTED to Agriculture, Horticulture, Floraculture, Kitchen 

TI Gardening, Management of Hot Houses, Green Houses, ete.— 
{:abracing Agricultural Chemistry, preparation of Manures. &c 

Edited by Professor James J. Mares, and published by F. Mc 

Cready, 351 Broadway, New-York. 





TeRMs per year, (in advance,) Single copies, $1 00 
“ “ Six “ 5 00 
= = Twenty-five “ 10 00 


Back volumes, in covers, at subscription prices. 
The Fourth volume will commence March 1, 1852. jan 





Indemnity to Milhons of Western Farmers ! 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BATAVIA, GENESEE COUNTY, N. Y, 
Incorporated by the Legislature of N. Y., April 23d, 1844. 
\HIS Company will not insure any, except what is strictly 
1 farming property 
Insures only in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, 


Ohio and Michigan, E. M.STICKNEY, t 
line Lake, Michigan. sravelling Agent 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


A LARGE and increasing variety constantly on 

hand, at Manufacturers’ prices, adding transportation, among which 

are the foilowing : : 
Starbuck’s Premium Plows, § sizes, 





$4 to $18 00 


Ruggles,Nourse, Mason & Co., do. 3 to 14 00 
Emerys&® Co. 3 to 1400 


Emery & Co's. Improved Railroad Horse Powers and Overshot 
Thresiigy Machines and Separators, one horse $145 00, two horse 
$170 00: 

Wheeler's do. $140 to $165. 

Smith's New Improved Ventilating Smut Machine and Buckwheat 
Scourer, $40 to $200. 

Straw Cutters from $6 to 17. Corn Shellers from $8 to $20. Em- 
ery’s Corn Vlanter, and Seed Drill, $15. Vegetable Cutters, $13.— 
Folding Harrows, 8 to $20. Corn and Wheat Cultivators, 5 to $9. 
Fanning Mills; Cast iron Dirt Scrapers, 4 to 37. Grindstones with 
rollers, 2 to $10. Churns, 1 50 to 36. Agricultural Furnaces 10 to 
$30. Cher resses; Ilydraulic Rams, 10 to $20. Wheel-barrows, 
410 36. Well istern Pumps, 3 to $30. Wheat Drills, Bush- 
hooks and Scythes, $1 50. Bog Hoes $2; pruning knives, $2; pru- 
ning saw pud chiscls, $2; Post Spoons $l. Screw wrench 1 50 to 
$F. Trucks, &v., 3 to $10. 

Also, Hay, Straw and Dung Forks, Potato Hooks, Hoes, Shovels, 
Spades, Grain Cradles, Scythes, Rakes, Hay knives Chains, Plow- 
peints, &c. alifor sale cheap for cash. D. O.& W.S. PENFIELD, 

jan 87 Woodward avenue. 


i : , 
1852.] ONE PRICE ONLY. __ [1852. 
WINTER CLOTHING. 

CLOTHING at wholesale and retail, at the well 
known establishment of the subscribers, corner of Jefferson and 
Woodward avenues, may be found a very large assortment of Clo- 
thing, comprising every quality and description of garments, which 
le, durability and economy cannot be excelled. Farmers and 
Mucnanics may here procure substantial and economical garments; 
anid as no deviation in price is practiced, they can rely on purchasing 
goods, in all cases, at the lowest possible rates. Under this system 
the inexperienced can buy as low as the most expert and practiced 

buyer. Also on hand, 
BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, 
in great variety, India Rubber and Oiled Clothing, Trunks and Car- 
pet Bags, under garments, Cravats, Stocks, &c. 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings always on hand, and made up to 
order in the best-manner. HALLOCK & RAYMOND. 
March 9, 1851. aprly 























SMITH’S Patent Ventilating Smut Machine. | 
Also Mott’s Agricultural Farnace, for sale by 
Detroit, Jan. 1, 1850. D. 0. & W. 8. PENFIELD. 


CHARLES PIQUETTE, 





MANUFACTURER OF 
SUPERIOR DIAMOND POINTED 


GOLD PENS. 


DAMAGED PENS RE-POINTE 
Also, damaged Watches and Jewelry, repaired 


by a superior workman, and the work warranted. 
Detroit, August 1, 1850. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
oe } EMPORIUM, 


No. 59, WOODWARD AVENUE, 


(Between the Presbyterian Church and Jefferson avenue, sign of the 
Big Hat, Detroit. 


DEALER IN Hats, Caps, Furs, Robes, m- 
brellas, Canes, Gloves, Scarfs, Cravats, Suspenders, Buckskin Gloves, 
&c., very cheap for cash. 

Would respectfully solicit the patronage of Farmers at.d others 
coming into the city, pledging himself to sell as cheap as any other 
establishment west of New York. 

His stock of Hats and Caps are of his own manufacture and war- 
ranted the best. 

{3 Orders for any style of Hat or Cap promptly attended to. 

Regalias and Jewels of the different orders constantly on hand. 


FARMER’S STORE. 
[Goop PLACE FOR FARMERS TO TRADE AT.| 
CHARLES L. BRISTOL, 


DEALER IN 


GROCERIES AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


62 Woodward avenue, near the churches, 
DETROIT. 
{3 Country Produce bought and sold, and choice brands ef 
Flour and Family Groceries constantly on hand. 


EAGLE & ELLIOTT, 
DEALERS IN CLOTHING, 
WHOLESALE anp ror tue MILLION! 


KEEP constantly on hand as large a stock of 
Ready Made Clothingas may be found West of New York. Being 
of Philadelphia mauufacture, and well suited for this market, they 
are prepared to sell at low prices, at wholesale, or in quantities to 
suit purchasers. ‘They beg leave to call attention to their 


New Cloth Ware Room (Second Story, ) 


French, Belgian, English and American Cloths, Cassimeres and 
trimmings, Serges, Satins and Vestings, making the best assorted 
stock of these goods to be found West of Bufia!o; for sale wholesale 
or made to order, at their 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 
where every satisfaction xs to fit, style, &c., is warranted, and at rea 
sonable prices. EAGLE & ELLIOTT, 
61 Woodward avenue, nearly opposite the Presbyterian Church, 
Detroit. jan 


PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
THE UNDERSIGNED has opened an exten 


sive Paper Warehouse on Jefferson avenue, Detroit, for the exclusive 
sale of all kinds of paper, where a general assortment can be found 
at all times. The attention of country dealers is respectfu'ly invited, 
before purchasing elsewhere. Cash paid for rags. J.B. CLA 
Detroit, Feb. 19, 1851. marly 


BACK VOLUMES OF THE FARMER. 
A FEW COPIES of the 6th, 7th, and 8th vol- 


umes of the Michigan Farmer, pamphlet bound and in boards, for 
sale at the book store of C. MORSE & SON. 
Detroit, Feb. Ist, 1851. martf 


TERM*S.—Tue Micuican Farmer is publish 
ed monthly, at Detroit, Michigan, fer one dollar a year, in advance; 
after three months, $1 25; after six months, $1 50; afver mine 
months, $1 75. No subscription taken for less than one year, no? 
discontinued till all arrearages are paid. To clubs, five copies tor 
four dollars, twelve copies for nine dollars, and any greater number 
at the same rate. r 

Advertising, for one folio, or one hundred words, first insertion 
one dollar and fifty cents—twelve dollars per annum. : 

{2 Office next door to Markhams Book Store, opposite Majot 
Kearsley—entrance same as that of the Daily Advertiser. 
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